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GENTLEMEN or THE Common Counct. : 


On the 7th ult, I had the honor to address to you 
for consideration, some general remarks touching the two great 
elements of our subsistence, as a first class community, viz: 
Commerce ann Horst or Government. Upon that occasion I 
endeavored to call your attention to the necessity of legislation 
in keeping with our great interests, and with the important po- 
sition, now and prospective, which as a people, the citizens of 
this metropolis were. entitled to. I now propose in connection 
a reference to subjects more in detail and pointing out more 
specifically in what this legislation should consist. The sub- 
jects embraced in that message as well as in this communica- 
tion, upon which you are precluded from acting under the 
Charter, and which more properly belong to the Legislature, 
you will of course if concurring with me, refer to that body 
for consideration. It is quite probable that the urgent ne- 
cessity for further amendments to the Charter of this City will 
force itself upon the Legislature at an early day, and I sug- 
gest, that measures be taken by you to call attention to the 
glaring defects, heretofore alluded to by me, that these may 
be remedied in any alterations, which may be adopted. The 
other topics, however, which are clearly within your province 
to act upon, I hope will not be laid over for lesser subjects, 
bat command attention forthwith. 


During the past year, in pursuance of my duty under the 
Charter, I addressed several communications to the Common 
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Council, pointing out abuses, giving information and proposing 
matter for legislation, which were passed by without notice, 
mueh less discussion and action. Some of these involved ques- 
tions of much importance, treating of the great subjects of taxa- 
tion, the public health, prosperity and safety. It will be un- 
necessary to reproduce these recommendations here. It is 
sufficient to refer to them, as on file on the records of the Com- 
mon Council, and as demanding at your hands, that notice, 
which they failed to elicit from your predecessors. Permit me 
to ask that they may be called up, and referred to appropriate 
Committees, that such of them as may be deemed worthy may 
be passed into ordinances, 


The aspect of the public finances has not been improved during 
the last year. I cannot find reduction of expenditures in any 
of the departments.’ The same haste to get rid of every dol- 
lar appropriated, and, if possible, to create the necessity for 
additional. appropriations, has been apparent in every bureau, 
with but two or three highly creditable exceptions. This has 
been the practice under my own eyes; and though Mayor, 
and, ostensibly, Chief Executive, I have not power to pre- 
vent it. My office, which, in its authority, should be the 
strongest, is among the weakest. The Commissioners. and 
heads of the several bureaux, are independent, and only so 
far co-operate with or obey me as may suit their own in- 
terests or designs. In one instance, when making the shame- 
ful, illegal waste of money by one of the departments, a sub- 
ject of complaint to the Common Council, no notice what- 
ever was taken of it, except to abuse the Mayor for inter- 
ference with the business and sovereign prerogatives of an 
independent department of the City Government. The same 
reckless expenditure goes on still. When, on the 11th January, 
1855, I called attention to the fact, that the amount raised 
by taxation had gradually risen from $1,988,818 56, in 1844, 


to $4,845,386 07, in 1854, with a yet further increase of over 
1,000,000 for 1855—the people were astounded. They talked 
resolutely, while staggering under the heavy burden, which offi- 
cial profligacy had placed upon their backs ; but what will 
they now think of the prospect before them, when called upon 
to raise for the present year over sow and a half millions of 
doltars. 


The tax levy for 1856 will exeeed that of any preceding 
year, though the increase cannot be properly chargeable ex- 
elusively to the expenditures of the Corporation. A very large 
sam is called for by the State in pursuance of State Legis- 
lation. 


By the Act of last session, an assessment is required of a 
milk and a quarter on the assessed valuation of the State, for 
the fiseal year commencing on the Ist of October, 1855, 
and ending on the 30th September, 1856, which the Comptroller 
estimates at $608,747 84. Another law draws from us for the 
support of Free Schools throughout the State, a portion of the 
$800,000, collected for that purpose ; our nett portion of which 
will be this year $171,639 40, making a total of $780,387 24 to 
be contributed by this City for the benefit of our brethren 
of other counties. Heretofore we have paid on this last item 
only about $81,000, which makes the increased’ requisition this 
year amount to near $700,000—a very large increase to the 
taxation of the City. The Board of Education, as well as 
the Governors of the Alms-house, have each asked largely 
increased appropriations, and the same may be said of every 
other department of the City Government which has the dis- 
bursement of public money to any extent. As the Comptroiler, 
to whom the subject of public finances more especially belongs, 
and to whose care the whole subject may be safely entrusted, 
as far as securing the interests of the people are concerned, 
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has promised to present to you soon a full view of the con- 

dition of the debt and obligations of the city, present and 
prospective—I forbear at this time to go more at length 
into its discussion. 


Herewith is presented the usual annual statements of our 
fiscal condition. They present but trifling comparative. differ- 
ence from those of the year preceding. 

PERMANENT CITY DEBT. 
Redeemable from the Sinking Fund, January 1st., 1856. 


5 per cent..... Water Stock,......Redeemable Jan’y 1, 1858,...... see eeee ee $3,000,000 02 
LOR aries s ay 8 F860; 4008 2,500,000 00 
5 #. meee date o . i Nov. 1, 1870,.....6 sseees-. 3,000,000 00 
5 a Pat bed - Sie ee July 12, 18TH ccc cece eseee 255,600 00 
5% % Le a hae eee “ Nov. 1, 1880, . . 2,147,000 00 
6&6 Croton HO Agee ot Beb AetSO0 ccs oats asi'e,c 1,000,000 00 
(4 Gs) 3) Loan, 20005 f Sov TSO eewarepians <% 0 9.2% 990,488 00 
a ‘  ..,.Publie Building Stock, © May 6, 1866, 515,000 00 
i) BS ...-Fire Indemnity “ a “ 10, 1868, 402.768 00 
5 ....Building Loan “ No. 3‘ Now; A STO Ree tiesice. Se egy te POOR OO 
o st eer teee * She haar ©1873, 115,000 00 
Total Amount, Jauuary 1, 1896,.........600 5 $14,000,856 00 
Corporation Stock held by the Cornmissioners of the Sinking 
Fund on account of redemption of City Debt,.......... $8,717,894 v0 
Revenue and Assessment Bonds held as above...... se... ees 742,260 60 
Additional Assets, (Bonds and Mortguges,)......-.... 2+ +e: 918,682 
Balance in Bank, January 1, 1856, ........ 62 ee eee eee ee 221,336 98 6,594 683 Os 
Actual Amount of Permanent Debt, January 1, 1856,...... 0.6. eee cece eee “$8,406,172 06 
Which is a decrease as compared with the amount of 
debt, January 1, 1855, 0f.. 2. 22... ee eee eee ee Rig asalct $383.875 $2 


FUNDED DEBT. 


Redeemable from Taxation, January 1, 1856. 


aa This Debt is payable, with the exeeptioa of the Public Education Stock, in Annual 
Instalments of $50,909. 


6 per cent....... Building Loan Stock, No. 2........Payable Feb. 1, 1856,........$50,000 00 
§ per cents... a. Public Building “ No. 3....... * 1857 to 1866,........500,000 00 
6 per cent....... Stock for Docks and Slips,...... “6 1867 to 1876,....... 500,000 OG 


5 per cent.....-. Public Education Steck, .....-. “May 1, 1873,.... 


154,000 60 


Total Amount of Funded Debt, January Ist., 1856... seep eee eee tee eee eee $1,204,060 00 


Sn  _ 


t. 


Which is an increase as compared with the amount ‘of funded 
debt, January 1, 1855, of $50,000. 


The interest on the foregoing stocks, both of the permanent and 
fanded debt is paid from “the sinking fund, for the payment of 
interest on the City Debt.” 


OUR DEFENCES. 

“Tn timé of peace prepare for war,” was the advice of a man who 
combined in an extraordinary degree the qualifications of a patriot, 
soldier, and statesman. We should heed this fatherly counsel and 
adopt it with reverence and obedience. It is peculiarly applicable 
at the present time to this city. Our geographical position and 
commercial importance would make this the spot upon which 
would be concentrated the boldest effort and most effective power 
at the command of: an enemy. New-York, of all Atlantic ports, 
would be the object of attack by sea or land. Even during the 
late war with Great Britain, when our capture would have been 
of trifling comparative national consequence, we were the. special 
object of British vengeance, which intended for us the attack 
which was afterwards made upon Washington City. Indeed it is 
difficult to conceive that any nation with sufficient maritime force 
and military prowess to undertake our. subjugation, would not 
make this city the great point to which would be directed ‘a 
concentrated effort. Hence it is well to remember the advice 
of the “Father of his Country,” and prepare for war in time of 
peace. 


It is true that New-York has not been left unprotected. She 
is far from being entirely expo-ed. Nature, and the construction 
of many well-placed works, make her even now, one of the strong- 
holds of America. There is much error in the public mind regard- 
ing her present defences. She has already in position more guns 
of heavy calibre than Sebastopol had at the attack of the allied 
armies or that Kronstadt has at this time. .But yet there is more 
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to be accomplished necessary to a complete defence. | Much  re- 
mains to be done in the way of protection and prevention from 
assault. by the erection of works of a peculiar character and in 
certain positions. To this subject T have given some thought 
and _ investigation. Deeming it my duty, and contemplating an 
allusion to it in this communication, I have had recourse to the 
advice of experienced and skillful officers, whose knowledge of mili- 
tary affairs, is entitled to the utmost confidence. Major General 
Sandford, whose intelligence and position gives great weight to his 
suggestions, has furnished valuable memoranda, in which Lieutenant 
General Scott fully concurs, In the judgment of these gentlemen, 
the approaches to the city of New-York, by the Narrows or Long 
Island Sound, are capable of being thoroughly and successfully 
defended. Nature has done much for us, and the principal points 
of defence have been skillfully oceupied by the engineer department 
of. the General Government. he batteries at the Narrows, with 
the additional works erected at the south-east point of Staten 
" Island, at the period of the Oregon contorversy, under the direction 
of that accomplished officer, Colonel Lee, of the United States 
Engineers, could be speedily put in a condition to render that pass 
if well manned, too hazardous for any force to attempt, especially 
when aided by such temporary floating batteries as we could fit 
up by the use of river steamers and other craft, strengthened with 
timber and mounted with guns of large calibre. 


General Sandford thinks that in addition to these defences 
at the Narrows, the entrance to the outer bay, by the main and 
Gedney’s Channels, should be protec ed by ¢ strong battery upon 
Flynn’s Knoll, or the S. W. Spit, and the attention of the General 
Government should be drawn to this subject, as such a work cannot 
be constructed in time of war. 


The admirable work at Throg’s Point, with such temporary 
batteries as could be erected at Hurl Gate, with the natural diffi- 
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culties of that pass, would prevent any approach in that direc- 
tion; but the importance - having surveys and plans made 
under the direction of the U. 8. Engineer Department is suggested 
(whilst it can be done with due examination and deliberation) 
and copies deposited here, as well as at W ashington, of such 
temporary batteries at Hurl Gate, as would enable us to avail 
ourselves in the best manner of the local advantages of the pass.” 
The most important point of our defences, however, still remains 
to be considered. In the event of a war with England, her 
immense marine, of armed steamers and transports, could concen- 
trate at Bermuda and Halifax, and land upon the south side of 
Long Island a sufficient force to cross the island and take pos- 
session of the heights opposite to New York in a few hours. 


It is now a matter of history that this plan was actually 
matured by the British government, during the war of 1812, and 
would have been attempted but for the erection of the line of 
defences from Fort Green to Buttermilk Channel, under the diree- 
tion of General Swift, and the call of twenty-five thousand of the 
militia of the state into service, under the orders of Governor 
Tompkins. ‘The force destined for this service afterwards attacked 
Washington and Baltimore, and subsequently was defeated by 
General Jackson, at New Orleans. 


Our revolutionary history also reminds us of the landing of the 
British army at Gravesend Bay, and of the unsuccessful resistance 
to their approach made by Putnam and Lord Stirling, (who were 
in command during the sickness of General Greene,) in conse- 
quence of their want of knowledge of the topography of the 
country they were called upon to defend. 


But now the immense steam navy of England could enable her 
to land fifty thousand troops on Long Island, with more ease and 
certainty, than in 1814 she could land ten thousand. And: the 
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line of defences which we then threw up and occupied, is now 
covered by the City of Brooklyn; and in case of any similar 
emergency, we must occupy a more distant and consequently more 
extended line of circumvallation, embracing the hills between 
Brooklyn and Jamaica, and resting upon Fort Hamilton on the 
right, and Newtown Creek on the left. r 


Such a line requires careful, deliberate and skiliful examination, 
and should from its importance and extent be protected by a 
few permanent works on its most conspicuous and commanding 
points ; and with these advantages, and the intermediate breast- 
works and temporary batteries, would enable our militia to’ resist 
with confidence the veterans of the Crimea, as their ancestors 
did the veterans of the Peninsula. 


It is therefore only necessary to provide the required exterior 
line of protection and the batteries and other works referred to. 
So far as the personnel required for resistance is concerned, no 
city can surpass us in the necessary material from which to 
make soldiers. We boast with sufficient grounds, of possessing 
some of the best disciplined militia corps in the Union; nor is 
it upon the regular militia companies alone that we would rely 
at the hour of need. Our almost countless target companies, 
fire companies, etc., made up of brave and noble men, who know 
not fear, and never shrink from duty, would present such an 
obstacle to the entrance of an enemy, that even the allied 
armies of France and England world have good cause to hesit- 
ate before attacking. . 


It is with no vain boasting that I] assert, that no city has 
within itself a population, which, at such a time, would evince a 
more military spirit, both as to obedience of orders or fearless- 
ness of execution.—It would rally to the defence of this metropo- 
lis with snecessful force, and act as one man, regardless of sect, 
nativity or party. New-York, when united, is irresistible, and 
at such a time no human power could divide it. 


TT ce 
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THE DOCKS AND PIERS. 


Our indifference to commercial progress is evinced in nothing 
more than in the neglect to provide proper dockage. We 
presenta singular contrast, in this respect, to every other seaport, 
of any magnitude, known to ancient or modern commerce. The 
quays and docks of London, Liverpool, and indeed nearly all 
of the English ports, are first class; and even our Canadian 
neighbors excel us in such works. 


At St. Petersburgh, in Russia, there is one granite pier of four 
miles in extent. At Havre, the docks are the principal structures 
of importance, having cost immense sums, and are justly the 
pride of its citizens. Indeed, there is not a city of Europe, 
possessing navigation, which does not surpass us in the neces- 
sary provision for the proper convenience and protection of its 
shipping. 


In consequence of the almost entire dependence of this city, 
directly or indirectly, upon its shipping and navigation, the neglect 
we have shown to these interests, is as surprising as it is 
suggestive of our inattention to our own welfare. In our 
practice heretofore, in the construction of docks and_ piers, 
we have evinced neither city pride nor a due consideration 
of proper economy. Onr quays, in the estimation of Europeans, 
do not justify the claim we have set up, as among first class 
seaports. On approach to the Empire City, which in so 
many respects is justly the object of our landation and pride 
when abroad, a stranger is surprised to find our shipping with no 
other accommodation than what platforms built in the rndest 
manner of logs and stones can afford, and these in most cases 
out of repair, dilapidated and always crowded and unprotected, 
without light at night or police by day. It would seem as if 
we had reversed the policy which naturally takes the best care of 
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that which is most important. The present wooden piers and 
narrow slips, without safety or security for mooring, afford indeed 
but a poor idea of our progress in commerce and wealth. Wee do 
ourselves injustice in thus presenting to the eye of the visitor an 
exhibition of so much indifference to, and lack of prudence and 
foresight in, a public matter of so much consequence ; surely it 
refleets severely upon the authorities whose duty it is not to 
overlook improvements which are so materially associated with our 
good name and prosperity. In a former communication T referred 
to the fret, that while the people of New York have progressed 
in all individual and private enterprises, the government and 
authorities had retrograded or remained inactive in the dis- 
charge of public duty. In no respect is this more fully 
shown than in that of our dockage accommodations for 
ressels, Whilst our commerce has gone on with an unpre- 
cedented rapidity of growth, numbering over a million of 
tonnage, and thousands of ships in foreign trade, we give to their 
accommodation the same old wooden logs, rickety planks, and 
insecure basins in which to lie. An estimate of the magnitude of 
the foreign commerce of this port may be made by reference to 
the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on Commerce aud 
Navigation, fer the year ending June 30, 1855. This document 
states that the total tonnage of the United States, of all kinds, 
foreign and domestic, was for the preceding year 5,212,001 10, 
of which the City of New York furnished 1,288,234 66 ; whilst 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans furnished in the 
ageregate but 1,235,023 59 ; and yet we are far behind either of 
those cities in suitable provisions for its care. Boston, especially, 
has displayed much enterprise in the construction of suitable 
piers for her shipping, which in character and capacity are supe- 
rior to any other in this country. 


The necessity for the construction of stone piers and docks for 
this City, somewhat adapted to the immense commerce they are to 
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bear, can no longer be a question for speculation or doubt. I 
look upon improvements of this class as absolutely required ; to 
be constructed of the strongest and most durable material, and 
upon the most liberal plan that modern progress has heen able to 
devise. The expense which has heretofore deterred their building, 
need no longer be an object of dread. There is no good reason 
why the cost should be so very great. A careful examination has 
satisfied me that the outlay cannot exceed our ability to provide. 
We are surrounded with stone of all kinds, to be procured at 
little expense, and with every facility for working it. The 
coffer dams heretofore supposed to be indispensable in the construc- 
tion of sub-marine works, and which are so expensive and difficult 
to construct, frequently costing more than the masonry, are no 
longer required. The diving-bell and other machinery have super- 
seded them entirely. A long line of. quay wall, and several piers 
have been recently built at the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. H., 
without coffer dams, by means of the -diving-bell, and it was 
found, upon a comparison of the cost of masonry in thirty feet of 
water and the cost ont of water, after the work was brought up 
to the surface, that this latter portion was most costly. A. series 
of sub-marine operations, conducted upon this mode for upwards 
of six years, has shown that it is unequivocally the most econom- 
ical in use. Practical and scientific men, possessing knowledge of 
the construction of works of this kind, assure me that substantial 
stone docks and piers, built of the best material and workman- 
ship, ought not to exeeed the sam which the corporation has been 
paying for the present wooden ones, when the continual repairs 
are included. This supposition is based upon the actual 
cost, and not upon the usual allowance for corporation con- 
tracts, under the present extravagant mode of doing such jobs. 
They estimate that a pier five hundred feet long, sixty feet wide, 
constructed of stone, affording a capacity for vessels drawing 
thirty to thirty-five feet of water, cannot cost to exceed $80,000. 
This calculation is based upon the purchase of granite in large 
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quantities, and in the use of the refuse stone of quarries and 
excavations, for filling, to be had for little more than the cost of 
transportation. The diving-bells, vessels and machinery, it is 
thought cannot exceed $13,000. If however we avail ourselves 
of the suggestions of that enterprising citizen and noble philan- 
thropist, who recommended, through me, to the Common Council 
in February last, that the stone existing in large quantities on this 
island, in the vicinity of Harlem River, at Kingsbridge, be 
worked and got out in suitable pieces for the erection of such 
docks, by using the labor of the poor who are supported more or 
less by the City alms in periods of great distress, the expense 
would fall short of even this estimate. And if in addition, the 
convict and pauper laborers, now supported at public cost, be 
added, the expense would be reduced still more and the work be 
completed the seoner. Therefore the cost, in the first instance, 
which ‘has deterred any serious effort towards the adoption of 
stone piers, may be really reduced to a much smaller outlay than 
has been supposed. 


But admitting that it be impossible to reduce the first cost of 
wooden docks, does it follow that they are really more expensive ? 
I think not! When we consider the continual expenditure for 
repairs, and the necessity of entire new structures every few years, 
the aggregate outlay far exceeds that of the stone docks under 
their highest estimate. Public works of all kinds should be 
erected with reference to their durability. Nothing temporary or 
insecure should ever be constructed for public purposes. Unlike 
private edifices, the presumption is that they are to last for centu- 
ries; or as long as it is possible, considering the uses for which 
they may be intended. 


If an individual undertakes a structure, to be used for purposes 
requiring great strength, to be submitted to the trial of hard 
usage, he carefully selects corresponding material and adapts the 
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whole to the desired objects But these docks and piers, what- 
ever the cost, need not of necessity be chargeable to the City 
Treasury. In my opinion the merchants will gladly submit tog: 
small per diem tax upon each vessel, if in return they are accom- 
modated with a firm stone pier or bulkhead, at which to lay and 
discharge or take in cargo. 

From the sums thus collected, a fand could be made, to go to 
the eredit of the Stone Pier account, and from which could be 
paid the interest on the debt created by the cost, and in due 
course of time liquidate the principal itself. A stock could be 
issued, redeemable in fifty years, by which to raise the money 
required for their original construction. The principal and 
interest could be provided for in this way, withont collecting any 
portion of it by general taxation. 


Those wharfs belonging to individuals, if it was deemed politic to 
permit private property of this kind—whiech in my judgment it is 
not—should be made to conform, by the owners, to the plan 
adopted by the corporation, so that the City should present a 
uniform stone dockage throughout. The Common Council has 
power to prescribe the kind of work individuals shall construct, 
when to be used for general public purposes of this character. 


I therefore recommend that measures be taken at once to 
accomplish so great a good to our common interests ; the attempt 
is justified upon principles of economy and necessity. 


Let there be an, intelligent, earnest effort made for this pur- 
pose, and we shall accomplish something in keeping with the 
magnitude and pretensions of the Empire City. 


The Harbor Commissioners, appointed under the Act of last 
winter, have made a Report in part, to the Legislature —I 
have not been able to procure a copy of it entire; I am ad- 
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vised it discusses the obvious necessity of the preservation and im- 
provement. of our noble harbor, and the defining of its proper 
gpoundaries ; but being mostly general in its character, without 
many specific or practical recommendations, I forbear at this 
time to allude more particularly to it. The adoption of the ex- 
terior line is a subject of great moment to us. When the Com- 
missioners have completed their labors and recommended what 
legislation is necessary, will be the proper time for the then 
Mayor to call your attention to the subject. The time, however, 
for your adoption of my recommendations for the construction of 
stone piers and docks, is now auspicious. A Commission, 
appointed by you for that purpose, with power, could co-operate 
with the Harbor Commissioners, and an intelligent plan devised, 
fully in keeping with the magnitude of the interests involved. 


INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN CRIMINALS AND 
PAUPERS, 

This objectionable class of emigrants has been forced in upon 
us for many years. It has been the practice of the local 
authorities of several of the continental nations of Europe, to 
send to us some of their criminal and indigent population, by 
almost every vessel that left their ports. Our country, and 
especially this city, has been made the great entrepot for 
the offeast and the outcast of a people, who themselves in 
the aggregate are far below the moral standard of this nation. 
The vice and indigence, and heavy consequent taxation which 
has flowed from these causes, has become to many reflecting 
men a subject of serious alarm. Public morals have appeared to 
deteriorate and the public expenditures to augment in conse- 
quence. At an early period of my administration I deter- 
mined upon making an effort to abate so grave an evil, I 
thought that no portion of my public duties more imperatively 
called for prompt and energetic action. It was true no law 
gave me direct control or implied power over it; but yet, as 
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the Chief Magistrate, with whom'it might be supposed sufficient 
authority rested to check any positive wrong, arising from the 
introduction of improper persons—-I assumed the right to 
interpose whatever foree the moral power of my office gave 
me. On the 2d of January, 1855, the day after my induction 
into office, I addressed an official communication on this sub- 
ject to the President of the United States, remonstrating in be- 
half of the corporation and people of this city, against the 
longer continuance of this practice by foreign Governments, 
and asking the interference of the General Government in our 
behalf. Before the expiration of that month information was 
communicated to me of the sailing of the Sardinian frieate, 
Des Geneys from Genoa, for this port with over sixty per- 
sons on board, whom it was alleged were suspicious characters, 
An official communication was immediately addressed to the 
consular representative of the Sardinian Government, to the 
effect that upon the arrival of that vessel, measures would 
be taken by me to prevent the landing of any of the pas- 
sengers, uutil a thorough investigation was had on board, by 
which to ascertain the trath of this allegation ; and that all 
who were criminals or paupers should not be allowed to come 
on shore, but. should be retained in that vessel. That fune- 
tionary addressed the Charge d’ Affaires of Sardinia, at Wash- 
ington, who at once repaired to this city, and readily assented 
to any measures which, in my opinion, should be adopted for 
the exclusion of these persons, if they were of the class re- 
presented. The Des Geneys arrived in February, and was 
detained at the Quarantine Ground until the examination referred 
to was had, and until it was ascertained that these passen- 
gers were not obnoxious to the charge preferred against them. 
The effect of this proceeding was most salutary throughout 
Hurope, as it was directed against a vessel of War, with the con- 
sent of the representative of the government to which she belonged, 
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and thus a recognition of our right, as a municipal authority, to 
prevent snch emigration, even when arriving in a government 
ship—a right heretofore supposed to belong exclusively to Na- 
tional authorities, 


On the 26th February, in reply to inquiries by the Hon. 
John Wheeler, Representative in Congress from this city, as to 
the condition of several Belgian paupers, then in confinement 
in the city prison, held by me, preparatory to their being 
returaed to Antwerp, (which would have been accomplished, but 
for the summary proceedings of the Supreme Court, in grant- 
ing a writ of Habeas Corpus.) I stated at length the grounds 
of my opposition to the continuance of emigration of — this 
class. On the 12th April, a circular letter was addressed to 
all the American Consuls in Hurope, stating fully the grounds 
upon whieh we acted, and declaring that all convicts and 
paupers should hereafter be excluded, and requesting that a 
proper notification to this effect be given to the several au- 
thorities who it was known had been in the babit of forwarding 
them. ‘The replies received were highly satisfactory, acknowledg- 
ing in many instances the truth of the charge, and evincing a 
disposition to aid me in so laudable an undertaking. The Go- 
vernment of Switzerland, fearing that the measures adopted 
here, might bear heavily upon its own people, who were emi- 
erating to this port in large numbers, addressed Mr. Fay, the 
American Charge d Affaires at Berne, a letter of inquiry as 
to the extent of our requirements. That gentleman addressed 
me as to these points, to which I replied at length on the 
Sth May, discussing the question in its social and political 
bearing. This letter was published in most of the continental 
papers, and as I am happy to learn, has to a “ereat extent 
accomplished its intended object. During the summer of 1855, 
it was quite apparent that the practice was stopped altogether. 
Examination on board of Emigrant vessels was continually 
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made by the Police, and no passengers, which could be excluded on 
just grounds, consistent with the position assumed by me, offered 
themselves for admission. In the autumn, however, an attempt was 
made to smuggle them in. One of the German Datchies, that of 
Mecklenburg, disregarding every dictate of gratitude, and observing 
no honorable principle, shipped through the prison authorities of Gus- 
trow, four criminals, per Hamburg ship Deutchsland, which 
sailed from that port on the 2d August. Information of the 
fact had been promptly communicated to me by the American 
Consul at Hamburg, who deserves the thanks of the whole 
American public for his patriotism and fidelity in this matter. 
We were thus prepared for the arrival of the Deutchsland, and im- 
mmediately notified the consignees that under no possible circum- 
“stances should these persons be allowed. to come on shore. 
The consignees at once conceded my right to take this course, 
and offered every facility for its execution. The vessel arrived 
on the 17th September, and was detained at the Quarantine 
Ground, until my agents instituted a search, which resulted in 
the discovery of the criminals, who, upon examination under 
oath, admitted the fact. They were brought on shore, and 
detained in close custody until the vessel was ready for sail- 
ing on her return to Hamburg. They were then placed on 
board without. having had an opportunity of conferring with 
any person in the city. The Deutehsland sailed on her return 
voyage with the prisoners on board, about the first of Octo- 
ber, and are now no doubt safely returned to the source from 
whence they came, having crossed and re-crossed the ocean at 
the expense of those who had sought to rid themselves of a 
burden by transferring it upon ourselves. It was necessary 
to keep the whole of these proceedings from the public eye, 
until after the trans-shipment, so that no attorney could be 
employed to sue out a writ of Habeas Corpus, by which to 
bring them before a kind-hearted judge, through whose instru 
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mentality they could have been let loose upon the commu- 
nity, as in the ease of the Belgians before referred to. 


These measures have doubtless had their effect upon some 
of the German Governments. The stringent course pursued 
by me, together with this application of the principles avowed, 
have, it is believed, deterred many shipments which had been 
contemplated. It is, however, by no means certain that there is 
any intention to cease such shipments altogether. Indeed, the 
recent proceedings upon the part of the Dutchy of Wurtemberg 
look as if there is a disposition to continue it, and even to resist 
any attempt upon our part to send them back, That enlightened 
and Christian government has recently issued the following order : 


“Whereas it has been repeatedly represented to us that 
German emigrants in America, and among them emigrants from 
Wurtemberg, who, either on account of sickness or incapa- 
city to labor, desire to return to their native land, are for- 
warded by the German Emigration Society, in New-York : and 
whereas it is undesirable that those who have emigrated, and 
particularly those who have been sent to America at the expense 
of the State or of communes, in case they should not meet with 
suecess in America, whether it be owing to their own fault 
or not, should return to their native country, fo become a bur- 
den to the State or the communes, which in such case would have 
entirely thrown away the cost of transporting them ; and, whereas, 
especially the American authorities can seareely feel anthor- 
ized to send back persons who have once been permitted to 
land, for no other cause than mere lack of success; and still 
less can the German Emigration Society have the right to 
demand the return of such persons, therefore all proper steps 
are to be taken to prevent the sending back of such  indi- 
viduals,” 


This subject is of importance, and, in my opinion a spirit- 
ed remonstrance or representation to the General Govern- 
inent, through our delegates in Congress, would command a 
favorable response in that quarter. New-York is not alone 
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in the injuries inflicted by this inhumane and unfriendly prae- 
tice. The whole country is more or less affected, Already 
the West has cried out against it. It is becoming a matter 
of sufficient magnitude for National protest, and, if needs be, 
for National resentment. - If the want of courteous expressions 
in diplomatic correspondence has sometimes been the cause of 
Serious misunderstanding between governments, how much more 
grievous and noticeable should be the aet, which, by authority, 
empties foreign prisons and alms-houses into this country, to dis- 
seminate moral and physical pestilence among our hospitable 
and generous people. 


A glance at the increasing alms-house and prison statistics 
of this city, together with the nationality of the inmates, tells 
its own tale. Comment upon these irresistable facts would be 
superfluous. No citizen can examine them without becoming 
indignant in the realization of the wrong which is thus con- 
tinually put upon us. I am to be understood as not opposed 
to emigration, No man feels its advantages to the whole 
country more than myself. We have derived great and last- 
ing benefits from the freedom with which it has been encour- 
aged and the facilities for citizenship offered by our laws. 
I would restrict neither. We require the physical endurance 
possessed in so large a degree by the ereat mass of emi- 
grants who repdir to this country. Every great public im- 
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provement, and every manufacturing, agricultural, and mineral 
branch of industry bears living testimony of this preguant fact. 
We cannot thrive as we should without the physical industry 
brought us by emigration ; and it is with no little regret I have 
observed its decrease at this port. It has fallen off from 319,223 
in 1854, to 136,233, in 1855, of which 52,892 were German, 
and 43,043 were Irish, showing a preponderance of the former, 
which is not, however, a recent change, as since 1851 the 
larger number have been from Germany. But whether Ger- 
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man or Irish, if it be freed from the objectionable charac- 
teristics of the class referred to as convicts and paupers, our 
wide country is open to them to partake of the blessings of 
our institutions, if, in return, they will obey our laws, support 


‘our flag, and aid in the development of the products of our 
noble land. : 


SANITARY. 


The Public Health and proper provisions for its maintenance, 
is another subject second to no other in importance, and of which 
1 regret to add, we have been unpardonably neglectful. We 
have not taken the necessary precautions in devising preventives 
against the approach of pestilence, and in suitable provisions for 
its reception and treatment, if it should be our sad fortune to 
be so afflicted. Beyond the introduction of the Croton Water, 
and Street Sewerage (now happily becoming almost general ) 
we have made little progress of late in this direction. There 
is much more to be accomplished; not only in the adoption of safe- 
guards against the approach of danger from abroad, but in intelli- 
gent internal regulations, for the preservation of the health of the 
resident population. This city is as favorably situated for pub- 
lic hygeian as it is for commercial prosperity. There are no 
causes of disease of a fixed, local character, and nothing in the 
climate or physical position rendering us liable to it. No epi- 
demic or contagion, or general malady, can drise in this city 
from fixed causes. These must be introduced from some other 
less favored place, or emanate from temporarily local incite- 
ments, which under proper sanitary regulations could not exist, 
or if existing, be early removed. It is apparent therefore, that 
all that is required are proper measures, which will preclude the 
introduction of epidemics or contagions from without, and the 
prevention and eradication of any cause of disease from within. 
As tothe former, the present Quarantine regulations are proba. 
bly sufficient. | Experience has shown, that there can be little 


added to this system. It appears to be conceded by those 
who are best informed, that no safer method can be adopted to 
keep away from cities these terrible scourges of mankind, But 
to be effectual, Quarantine should be entire, not partial. = It 
should be fired and positive ; excluding the approach of every 
thing that has been at all under the influence of, or within 
proximity to pestilence. After maintaining strict Quarantine, 
the next consideration should be, the removal of every thing 
calenlated to create disease or promote infection among our- 
selves. The first requisite to this end is, no doubt, general 
cleanliness—cleanliness of the streets—of the yards and alley 
rays; of the apartments of the indigent and disolute; and 
in this, connection, attention to the privies, cess-pools, sewers 
and culverts, markets and slaughter houses, and sunken lots; in 
short, the removal of every thing producing noxious exhala- 
tious. It is known that pure air and pure water are indis- 
pensable to health; and it is also well settled, that without these 
(lisease, suffering and death will speedily follow. If, as is well 
determined, local causes will produce fevers of a contagious type, 
there can be no doubt that the same causes will sympathize with 
exterior influences, partaking of its character and soon assume 
its virulence. 


There are other sources of disease to which I have devoted 
auch attention, but which still demand close and unremitting 
diligence, and more effective legislation. I refer to the sale of 
diseased meat, impure milk, and unripe and partially decayed 
fruit and vegetables. The sale of adulterated drugs still exists 
to a great extent, though the recent law of Congress, .for the 
suppression of the importation of these death-dealing substances, 
has had a good <endency. It would be well, if many other 
foreign articles equally injurious were also totally prohibited. 


The over-crowding of families in ill-ventilated dwellings, and 
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the occupancy of low and damp cellars and basements, should 
also be prevented. 


The practice of watering the streets with Croton Water, is in 
my opinion, deleterious to the public health, as likely to insti- 
gate fevers of the intermittent class. This water no doubt, con- 
tains considerable paludal deposite, the debris of the surrounding 
forrest, at its source, which under the influence of the sun upon the 
mud, created by being wet with it, engenders vapors, productive of 
the disorders referred to. If this be so, salt water should be 
used for street purposes instead. It is well known, that salt 
marshes are freed from maladies, peculiar to swamps and fresh 
meadows. This truth has been abundantly illustrated in the 
Campana de Roma, in Italy, and the fens of Lincolnshire and 
Essex, in England. In this connection I would recommend, that 
the Croton be permitted to run freely through the gutters, to 
carry off to the culverts such vegetable and other substances as 
may collect. 


To perfectly enforce these regulations, and to render this city 
exempt from the thousand agents of death, to which we are sub- 
jected, a sanitary police is indispensable. Hf a corps of medical 
practitioners could be organized, having capacity to advise and 
with power to execute all of these recommendations, we would 
soon have in return general public health, increased population, 
decreased expenditure, and a better state of morals among a 
certain class of indigents. This police could be formed with little 
additional expense to that now incurred from the physicians attend- 
ing the City Dispensaries, Hospitals, Police Department, ete. 
Hach Council District could be placed under the especial charge 
of a competent medical man, who, besides the duty of visiting 
and aiding the indigent invalid, should also have authority to 
remove any of the predisposing causes of disease herein described. 
The Municipal Police could be made.a valuable auxiliary. The 
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whole should be under the direction of one competent, expe- 
rienced physician, who should be held to the most rigid accouuta- 
bility for the faithful discharge of the trust conferred upon him. 


With the organization of this Bureau, the present department, 
kuown as the City Inspector's, could be dispensed with. The 
Health Wardens and other equally useless dependents of that 
office would no longer be required, and the large outlays of money 
heretofore required in that direction, would be saved to the 


Treasury. 
IMPROVEMENTS ON THIS ISLAND. 

This city, comprehends the whole Island, every acre of which 
has been surveyed and marked out into streets and parks. Near 
fifty years ago, the necessity of setting apart every foot of it for 
the occupation of the millions of inhabitants who were to possess 
and enjoy it, was so apparent that measures were taken for that 
purpose by the appointment of a Commission of intelligent men 
to perform the work. The day for the fulfillment of these antici- 
pations is near at hand. “The laying out of the Central Park 
—the almost entire union of Harlaem and Manhattanville—the 
rapid inerease of Yorkville—the connection made by actual 
settling of the city proper, aud what was once the village of 
Bloomingdale—have left, indeed, but few rural spots untouched 
by city life, in resident population. ‘The complete and_ entire 
consolidation of the people of New-York into one compact 
community, which will, in its habitations, stretch from the 
Battery, on the south, to Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvel, on 
the north, and from river to river on the east and west, is not as 
far distant in the future as the day is in the past which contéem- 
plated the mighty growth and power of this metropolis, by laying 
out and preparing the streets and avenues for its reception and 
provision. We should not be so far behind our ancestors. They 
have given us the ground and marked out the lines, leaving to 
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this generation, when required, the performance of the actual 
work. 


Heretofore the southern and middle sections have been deemed 
the only portions of the island susceptible of immediate occupation, 
and to which we were to look for present settling. In my opinion, 
no inconsiderable population will be added from the northern part, 
aud that the Harlem River will soon become the great business 
mat, to which river craft, barges, tow-boats and canal-boats, will 
arrive; and where all bulky produce, such as lumber, coal, flour 
and grain will necessarily be discharged. This little stream must, 
from its position, become of much value to this city. The ob- 
stacles which have so long prevented its navigation are almost 
entirely artificial and easily removed at little cost, the most promi- 
nent of which, that at Kingsbridge, is already provided for. By 
an Act of the Legislature, at its last session, a drawbridge was 
authorized to be erected at this point, so as to permit the pas- 
sage of vessels, which, with the removal of the old dam, and other 
slight improvements, will leave this little but important river opeu 
to domestic commerce, and will offer a great saving of distance 
to tne smaller craft, en route to and from places on the Hudson, 
East Rivers, and Long Island Sound. The improvement of this 
stream was brought to the attention of the Common Council 
several years ago, and an able report made thereon, showing the 
necessity and practicability of rendering it navigable. The survey . 
made about the some time, hy G. ©. Schaeffer, Esq., City Sur- 
yeyor and Civil Engineer, (Doc. 126, Proceedings Board of 
Assistent Aldermen, 1838,) established this fact beyond any ques- 
tion. The Harlem River is capable, with very little outlay, of 
being made of great service to our domestic commerce, and long 
before the city has reached any approximation to the maximum of 
its population, it will become indispensable, and its banks on 
either side will be entirely occupied with depots, wharves, and 
store-houses. The river fronts on the Hudson and the East 
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Rivers, will be then entirely occupied by shipping and foreign 
commerce ; the domestic commerce necessarily excluded, and only 
admitted so far as it may be necessary by means of lighters, etc., 
to load and discharge from the shipping. 


Already enterprising and far-seeing capitalists have contem- 
plated some such change by erecting many permanent works of 
value in the vicinity of Harlem River. It is not therefore impreb_ 
able that a population to be gathered by these means, at that 
end of the island, will rear there a large community, who will press 
from the north downward to mect that, now rapidly forcing itself 
upwards from the southern extremity, and thus: consumate the 
entire consolidation of the inhabitants of New-York the sooner. 


But do not let me be understood as admitting that this prospect 
of a speedy realization of so great a population as was contem- 
plated by our aucestors, when the city was surveyed and laid out, 
is in any respect the result of the forethought and intelligent off_ 
vial action of those whose duty it is to look: after the public 
welfare. As stated upon another occasion, this city has hitherto 
suffered, not only from misgovernment, fraud, and peculation, but 
in an entire want of intelligence in public affairs, and proper 
attention to the further development of the resources we possess. 
In no respect has this omission been more evinced, than in the neg- 
lect of the improvement of the unoccupied part of the island. We 
have shown a want of pradent management of the great estate we 
have inherited. ‘The depredations of the stewards in charge at the 
City Hall, conld be forgiven, if the general management was good, 
and the necessary vigilance had been exercised as to its condition 
and the increase of its return. 


Blessed with an extensive and valuable domain, the City Go- 
vernment and private owners have been sleeping over their 
possessions, whilst the suburbs of the city have availed themselves 
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of our neglect, and have taken from us a large part of our best 
population. This is proven by the rapid progress of all the sur- 
rounding cities, towns, and villages, whose almost entire population 
are business denizens of this metropolis. Other things being 
equal, no one can say that any man doing business here would 
not prefer to live upon this island, with its many advantages, and 
contiguity to his business, than in the suburbs. Why then do we 
find several hundred thousand people living outside this domain ? 
for no other reason than that we neglect to provide them with 
habitations equal in economy and health to those they now enjoy. 
The difficulty of communication with the upper part of this island 
which formed the excuse and reason for the exodus, no longer ex- 
ists. The many railroads on as many different avenues, if com- 
polled to perform their duty, and fulfil the objects for which their 
charters were granted, may successfully compete with the ferries, 
which carry away our population upon the water. But the pro- 
prietors of these grants should be made to do their duty, and in 
cousideration of past, present, and prospective profits, should at 
once be made to extend their accommodations as far ont as 
the avenues are prepared. This was the main condition upon 
which their privileges were obtained. 


The opening of the Central Park is destined to form an era in 
the history of this city, and both the Corporation aud the owners 
of property, should be prompt to avail themselves of its advan- 
tages. Both sides of it, to the rivers, will form the sites of the 
choicest residences, and will be speedily filled with a first class 
population, if that extensive era be thrown open to their in- 
gress. To accomplish this object, so desirable to the city, and 
so important to the owners of property, the streets on either side 
should be immediately opened under one commission, who can, at 
very moderate and inconsiderable cost, accomplish the object 
within one year. 
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An ordinance shonld be immediately passed, enabling private 
owners to proceed at once to open, regulate, grade, and lay 
sewers, at their own expense, under the direction and control of 
the proper officers, without the aid of this army of contractors, 
assessors, collectors, and inspectors, who eat up the substance of 
the people, and deter the owners from consenting to the improyve- 
ment of their estates, Individual energy and _ self-interest are 
better a thousand fold than the best regulations of government. 


In considering the improvement of this island, and the prepa- 
ration of the unoccupied parts for the future, so many important 
propositions suggest themselves, that 1 cannot find room in the 
necessarily limited space allotted to this document for them all. 
This subject wlll be referred to again. = * 


POLICE. 


Although the Police force is far from that condition of efficiency 
to which I am striving to bring it, yet T am happy to state that 
improvement has been made in this important department during 
the past year. The system of individnai responsibility now running 
throughout, from the humblest member up to the head, has had 
a good effect, which, together with the military spirit which to some 
extent has been introduced, has added to the efficiency of the 
whole corps. Target Excursions, formed of the members of each 
command, and continued private drilling has been attended to 
without relaxation, The aniform is no longer objectionable to the 
men; they have ceased to look upon it as a badge of servitude 
or degradation, but have realized the fact, that, to be a police- 
man, and to wear a suitable dress, as indicative of an honorable 
and responsible office, cannot in any view be properly opposed. 
It has been my effort to impress upon the Police the true import- 
ance of their offices, to reward merit. by promotion, and to make 
devotion to duty the only requisite to favor and advancement. 
Politics has been strenuously excluded from the department. No 
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member has been allowed to take any part in party contests ; for, 
whatever may have been his previous practice, when he became 
policeman, he ceased to be a politician. This has been, and is 
now the rule of the department, equally applicable to all ; every 
violation of which has been promptly punished. I think that New 
York will soon have good cause to be satisfied with her Muni- 
cipal Police. The gradual improvement continually made in its 
personnel, by the lopping off of improper men, after trial and con- 
viction upon charges, together with the new regulations intro- 
duced from time to time, will have this effect, provided it is 
exempted from the blasting effects of partizan influences, so de- 
structive to every department of our City Government. To 
procure efficiency there must be discipline, and to preserve discipline 
there must be military rule, which can only be exercised through 
and by one head, possessing unrestricted power. There should 
be no social or official equality in so military a body as this. 
Outside interference should be avoided. There should be no attempt 
to create a superior power over the head of their Commander in 
Chief, to which the officers and men would be continually applying 
for a redress of every imaginary grievance. Next to placing the 
Police under one head, (itself removed by life tenure from all par- 
tizan influence,) the only improvement which, in my judgment, can 
be made upon the present system, is to concentrate the sole power 
into the hands of the highest municipal officer known to the laws, 
viz.: the Mayor. ‘To divide its government is subversive of autho- 
rity, which is as essential to the true management of a corps of 
this character, as it would be to an army on the field of battle. 


An alteration has been made during the past year in the Surgical 
Bureau of the department, which has far exceeded in its benefits 
what was contemplated by me at the time of its adoption. It has 
been productive of much saving to the treasury in the time of the 
men, as well as being a philanthropic measure for the advantage of 
the men themselves, Under the old system, little attention was 
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paid to the general health. Station-houses were rarely visited and 
inspected, cleanliness was not deemed a part of the discipline, and 
when sick at home, the men were not visited, except merely’ to 
ascertain whether the disability had been procured in the discharge 
of duty. The new plan regards the proper ventilation and clean- 
liness of the Station House and sleeping apartments, furnishes at 
all times a sufficient supply of medicines, surgical instruments, tour- 
niquets, etc., requires immediate attention to all invalid policemen, 
whether becoming sick or disabled in the discharge of duty or not, 
and constant attention until entirely recovered and fit for duty. 


Tbe better to carry out this purpose, the city was divided into 
seven surgical districts, and each district placed under the charge 
of a competent practising physician, who under the law had to 
be appointed a policeman and detailed for this duty, with a Surgeon 
General as Chief of the whole, to whom reports are made by the 
District Surgeons once every forty-eight hours. Critical physical 
examination is made of every person appointed by the Commission- 
ers, not only by the District Surgeon, in the ward to which said 
person may belong, but also by the Surgeon General, stationed 
permanently at the office of the Chief of Police. Stephen Has- 
brouck, M. D,, the experienced medical practitioner who fills this post 
of Surgeon General, has devoted much attention to its duties, and 
succeeded in organizing the system, so as to already produce effi- 
ciency and advantage. According to his last monthly report, the 
benefit of this change in the sanitary regulations, has become 
apparent * sooner than anticipated by me when devising it. The 
saving of the time of the men, by the detection and exposure of 
attempts to defraud the service by simulated sickness is alone 
more than suflicient to pay the whole cost of the bureau. ‘This 
report, after detailing the many duties and services performed by 
the surgeons in their several districts, particularly with reference to 
the case of the disabled and sick of the department, and proper 
attention to the Station Houses, then gives the following facts as to 
the practical results of the system itself. 
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“We shall now proceed to lay before you the result of our labor 
in this department during the five months last past, and from our 
record, it appears that the time lost by reason of sickness or disa- 
bility cf the policemen, in all the twenty-two districts, amounts to 
three thousand nine hundred and forty-six and a half days, and the 
time lost during a corresponding period in 1854, amounted to five 
thousand three hundred and seventy-nine days. 


1854. 1855. 
August, - - 1230 days. August, - - 804 days. 
September, - - 9823 “ September,- 6704 “ 
October, - - 1024 “ October, - ~- 6504 * 
November, - -1090 “ November, - 861 “ 
December, - 10521 “ December, - 9604 “ 
5379 days. 39461 “ 
39464 
Difference, - - - 1482} “ 


From this statement you will perceive that the city has gained 
in time and consequent services, the sum of 14323 days, notwith- 
standing the month of December does not obtain the same propor- 
tion as the other months, in consequence of several members 
suffering from fractured limbs .consequent upon severe. duty. The 
amount thus saved is several hundred dollars over the sum necessary 
to pay all the surgeons ; and the men themselves enjoying the benefit 
of prompt and gratuitous attendance, are saved what otherwise would 
be a serious draft, upon their earnings, which is barely. sufficient 
for support of themselves and families. Above all this, the number 
of days which could not be allowed for simulated sickness, or impru- 
dently contracted disease, and time lost by absence without good 
cause, within the above time, is much more than sufficient to pay 
all the expenses of furnishing this department with the necessary 
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instruments, medicines, and appliances, for the sick and wounded 
deposited at each Station House, as well as all incidentals necessary 
for use in our department, 

Tt is the more gratifying at the present time to present. this 
exceeding favorable result, as many. who are not informed on_ this 
subject, have fancied this department to be an additional expense 
to the city, when, in reality, our labors tend to and result in not 
only a saving of time, but of money also, and we are confident that 
this needs only to be generally known to be duly appreciated. 


A comparison is frequently made between the Police of London 
and that of New-York, to the disparagement of the latter city. In 
my opinion, injustice is done to us in these reflections. Our system 

is based upon that of London, with many improvements, rendering 
"it more applicable to the people of this country. It is as yet new 


tous. The Police are to become thoroughly imbued with its advan- 
| tages and with its requirements. As before stated, the nearer 
we approach military discipline in the organization, personnel, 
and control of the Police, the nearer we approximate to its 
j true character. The people who form the class from which 
policemen are selected in London, are, in general, better adapt- 
ed to military rule, and yield more readily to the personal 
deprivations and to the control of others, than the same class 
jin this country. With us, “every man is a sovereign ;” his inde- 


| pendence frequently increasing, as his means of subsistence decreases, 


He is a voter with certain influences upon his fellows; he has a 
political value, if all else is gone—a stock in trade upon which he 
relies with confidence, to make himself of consequence to those who 

ll the stations of power and eminence. It is difficult to do away 

ith this consciousness of self-importance so detrimental to discipline, 
ven though deprived of an opportunity to render much partizan 
service, A recollection of former prowess, or of successful poli- 
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tical combats, with the laurels still green, prevents that submis- 
sion to the rules and regulations necessary in a_ well-organized 
police corps. 


Again, although the Police of each city is appointed to hold 
their office during good behavior, still here the power to appoint 
and remove is a political one, liable to continual change itself. 
The dependence of the heads upon the caprice or fickleness of 
party, necessarily effects the members of the body ; for though 
holding office during good behavior, they are, after all, dependeut 
in many respects upon the prejadices, ov pleasure of those who 
hold so much power over them as do the Police Commissioners 
under existing laws. 


The Police force of London (city and metropolitan) is in pro- 
portion to the population very much greater than our own. Whilst 
we have an average of but about 800 men on patrol duty, with a 
population, according to the last census (1855) of about 650,000, 
London has a patrol force, excluding officers, of 6725, with a 
population, in 1852, of 2,363,141. Thus New-York has one mau 
to every 812} inhabitants, and London, one to every 3514 inha- 
bitants. Our whole police force numbers about J,100 persons, 
but from this is to deducted 167 captains, lieutenants, and door- 
men, about 200 on detailed duty, leaving for patrol service the 
number stated, viz. : 800. 


It can readily be seen that the force of London is sufficient 
to place an officer at almost every corner, whilst the entire 
dependence of the poorer classes on wealth and power in that 
metropolis, together with the extreme want and wretchedness of 
their condition renders it a pleasant transition from that state to. 
the more comfortable, though less free position of a docile, obe- 
dient, and submissive municipal guard. 


Though I am prepared to admit that London is in advance 
of us, in its police, arising mostly from the causes indicated, 
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still, in my judgment, the day is not distant when we will not 
yield the palm. If all political influences are removed, and the 
corps forget their former affinities—feeling no identity with the 
community, except as policemen, we shall soon equal any similar 
corps in the world, not strictly military. 


An American is constitutionally chivalrous, bold, and intelli- 


, gent. He has aptness as a detective, quickness in discernment, 


_ | perseverance and energy in pursuit, and a tenacity of purpose 
, | unknown to the people of any other country. He possesses all 
the essential requisites for such duty. Let him feel that he is 
a sentinel on watch, and that life and property are placed in 
the custody of his vigilance and shonor, no man will evince 
more fidelity, or defend his post with greater courage. Hence 
there is no reason why New-York should be behind London in 
| the efficiency of her Police, and, in my judgment, the day will 
| come, when she will be equal if not superior in this as well as 
in mauy other municipal regulations. Let the hands of poli- 
ticians, which curse and paralize our city government, be kept 
off of the Police. If they will, let them take all else, but leave 
this, upon the integrity of which our peace, order, liberty, pro- 
perty and life depend. 


The people of New-York, irrespective of party, made a noble 
vally last winter, avd successfully resisted one of these diabolical 
attempts, in the Legislature, to break down, and demoralize the 
‘Police. If it be renewed, I hope that the same spirit will be 
evinced, so that at least one branch of Municipal Government 
‘may be spared from the canker which now threatens the whole 
social organization. 


STREET OPENINGS. 
In my communication of January 11th, 1855, ( Doc. 5, Board 
of Aldermen,) made to the late Common Council, I referred to 


| 
| 
| 
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the heavy outlays attending the opening, regulating, grading: 
| paving, sewering, repairing, &e., of the streets of this city. In 
that document I attempted to show the gross frauds aud unpar- | 
donable neglect, alike productive of onerous taxation, which had 
His for years been practiced through these means, upon the owners 
of real estate and other property. My attention on that occa- 
\ sion was particularly directed to the various forms, bureaux and — 
1 departments required in the performance of these duties, and to 
show that the whole should be under one department, which — 
should have exclusive supervision and management, from the de- 
elaring of a street. opened, until the final completion of the work 
itself, 


This consolidation of the whole duty into one bureau or de- 
partment, would reform the many abuses now existing, provided 
that department was administered by an officer to be appointed 
by the Mayor, holding the place at his discretion, and provided 


suitable amendments to the laws and rules governing the subject 
were made, by which the’ rights and interests of property-owners 
were properly protected. 


The system under which this work is now done, goes back to 
the year 1807; though the operation of the system appears to be 
very different now to what it was at that time. The gradual 
increase of the expensiveness of street openings is alarmingly per- 
ceptible. From 1814 to 1837, the average amount per mile, for 
fees of Counsel, Commissioners, and others employed by them, | 
was about eight hundred and fifty dollars. From 1837 to 1844, 
it increased to two thousand three hundred dollars per mile, and 
in 1855, taking the Bowery opening ftom Chatham to Frankfort. 
Squares as a guide, a distance of about 1450 feet, for which up. 
wards of twenty thousand dollars were charged, which is at the’ 
astounding rate of over seventy thousand dollars per mile, 

rt for the same services. In this case, the Surveyor’s fees alone 
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‘were taxed at five thousand three hundred dollars. Neither the 
frequent and loud complaints of our citizens, nor the reecommenda- 
tions of two special committees of the legislature; one of the 
Senate, (Mr. Verplanck’s Committee, Senate Doc. of 1842, No. 
100,) and another of the Assembly in 1850, (Mr. Beekman’s 
Committee, Assembly Doe. No. 100,) nor even the: positive in- 
junctions of the Constitution of 1846, Article 8, Sec. 9, have 
brought about any amelioration of these abuses. 


In 1839 the Legislature passed an act directing the Supreme 
Court “to make rules to apply to the then existing laws in 
relation to the taxation of costs” to the costs in Street openings, 
and the Court did make a rule upon the subject, during the Clerk- 
ship of the late Mr. Hallett, which instead of diminishing, only 
increased the extortions, which had previously been practiced. 
Quite recently however, some of the Judges of the present Court 
made an attempt, in good faith, to carry out the spirit of the law, 
and established a set of rules, which were all that our citizens 
could have asked from them, but the Judges of the same Court, 
no doubt from proper motives, saw fit to ignore the course of their 
brethren and to restore matters to their former basis. It was 
under this decision, that the costs in the Bowery opening, and 
other kindred cases were consummated. At its last Session the 
Legislature, with tardy justice, passed an Act taking away from 
the Corporation Counsel after the 1st of January, 1855, his share 
of these moneys and giving him in lieu thereof a salary of 
$6,500, (which in my judgment could be properly charged to the 
property benefitted, and not to the Treasury,) in addition to the 
$3,500 per annum and the perquisites which he previously 
enjoyed. The change, by virtually abolishing the useless and 
voluminous “reports,” for every hundred words of which, fifty 
cents had to be paid him out of the property, will do much to 
lessen the evils complained of ; but there still remains the heavy 
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charges of commissions, surveyors, inspectors, appraisers and) = 
others ; all of which ought to be put an end to. If the enor- y 
mous profits of the Corporation Counsel have been cut off, there” 
is no reason why the sinecures of these other classes, also, should § : 
not be abolished. Their work can in my opinion be better done — 

at a tenth part of what it now costs us. J can see no reason, for — 

instance, why the expense to the City, of Commissioners’ fees in 
the matter of taking the ninety-six acres for the new Croton 
Reservoir, where but three Commissioners were employed, and no 


appraisement for awards or damages, outside of the ground were 
to be made, should amount to near $8,000, whilst the fees — 


charged by the five Central Park Commissioners, who had duties 
to perform of far greater importance and far more laborious, 


comprehending the opening, and ascertaining the awards and 
damages-of seven hundred and fifty acres should only amount to 


$17,000. If men of the character of those who acted as Com- 
missioners iu opening the Park, can be found to work for the 
City, in good faith, at four dollars a day, it seenis to me that it is 
our duty to endeavor to procure their services. = 


In connection with this subject, I suggest to you the propriety 
of opening all the Streets and Avenues, not now open by law or 
ceded to the City, by a single commission composed of men, whose 
Hl object in accepting the place, will be the good of the City, and 
| not their own private emolument ; and whose characters will be a 
guarantee against extortions and perjuries on the part of the 
subordinates employed by them. IJ have no doubt, such a meas- 
ure if adopted by you, would be carried out by the Counsel to the 
Corporation, ina manner to answer all the benefits which can be 
derived fromit. A large part of the trouble and expense would 
at once be saved the Commission, by calling attention of the 
parties in interest to the provisions of the statute, which allows } 
them to cede their lauds required for streets to the City, and thus 
save themselves from further expense. | 
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As to the work required to be done in the streets, after they 
have gone through the process styled “ opening,” (by which is 
simply meant the acquisition of title to the land by the City,) 
grave doubts exist in my mind whether our whole system be not 
founded in error. My previous comments upon and recommenda- 
tions by which to reform the abuses growing out of the present 
mode of doing this work, made to your predecessors, should be 
attentively referred to, and promptly adopted by you. We do not 
realize the detriment which the continuance of these abuses has 
been to the progress of this City, in the prevention of the legiti 
mate increase of its resident population.. Tens of thousands 
have been driven away, and probably hundreds of thousands have 
been deterred from coming. A reform in this matter will not 
only raise the value of our property and thus increase the basis 
of taxation, but will materially add to the number of those who 
are to bear its burdens. 


To completely do away with the present system and to remove 
all the evils appertaining to it, will no doubt be the work of time, 
requiring much intelligence and study, and can probably be 
accomplished only through a Commission of educated men, who 
will be actuated by considerations of public weal, and who will give 
their services for the duty without compensation. It would, 
however, give some relief if you would adopt an ordinance by 
which partics owning from street to street, on any block, be 
allowed to do their own work without being assessed for other 
portions of the street. I am informed that such an ordinance 
was once in execution and force ; if this be so, permit me to re- 
commend its early re-enactment. 


Tn the message submitted by me to the late Common Council, 
Doc. 5, of the Board of Aldermen, 1855, I recommended the 
abolition of several of the different bureaux having control of this 
matter of strect assessments, ete., and stated that the duties now 
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performed by the bureau of assessments should be performed b 
the Tax Commissioners, without additional compensation ; and the 
collection “of assessments should be made by the Receiver of 
Taxes. This whole business should be done by existing officer 
without any additional pay, and without expense to-the-owners of 
the property. 


PUBLIC MARKETS. 

The ancient mode of supplying the people with places in 
which to obtain meats, vegetables, &¢., by erecting buildings 
for that purpose, is in iy opinion, wrong in theory, and 
unsuitable to the cities of this country. It is derived from th 
practice of the old. cities of Europe, where it was originally 
established for the purposes of revenue or part of a system of 
taxation—in countries where the corporation limits,—the popula- 
tion, and the habits and customs of the people are almost sta- 
tionary, and all improvements deemed unjustifiable innovations. 
Whilst’ we have improved upon many European customs, we 
have not only adhered to the errors of this, but so inyprovidently 
conducted it as to make ita source of expenditure, and objec- 
tionable in almost every other respect. 


New York inherited from its two old-fashioned paternal ances- 
tors, the Hollander and Britisher, its present system of public 
markets ; upon which it is not creditable to ourselves to admit, 
we have not only not improved, but in regulation and manage- 
ment have gone far astray from their more economical and 
prudent direction. So far as the system is concerned, she stands 
precisely where she did in 1664, when Governor Nichols took 
New Netherlands from the Dutch ; or in 1763, when the Dutch 
took it as New York back again; or in 1674, when the British 
re-oceupied it; or in 1776, when Uncle Sam was born ; or in 
1815, when he became a man and realized his strength and inde- 
pendence, by the treaty of peace with Great Britain. Even the 
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recent reform movement, so happy in many of its results, and 
so ereditable in its objects and exertions, failed to touch this 
important branch of municipal, domestic internal regulations. 


It is true, of late years, an outside additional market accommo- 
dation has been formed, through the energies and necessities of 
individuals, in the creation of what are termed shop butchers. 
These are purely the creation of individuals; the results of 
personal enterprise, and not in any sense the offspring of an idea 
or movement of the authorities. I am aware that there is an 
ordinance recognizing and permitting these shops, and that a 
license fee is demanded ; but this proceeding was not had until 
jong after the necessities for such establishments had created 
them all over the City, and after the corporation had exhausted 
its authority in fruitless efforts to suppress them. Therefore, if 
the shop butcher plan has any merit, it is no part of our market 
system as adopted by our forefathers, and adhered to by all 
suceeeding generations, down to the present day. The objections 
to the old stationary public markets are numerous, although 
they may be comprehended within a few words, and when stated 


will be apparent to all. 


Our market system is obnoxious to a great republican principle, 
which is, that government shall not interfere with private enter- 
prise ; that that is the best government,which governs the least ; 
that government should avoid becoming a proprietor, or restrict 
the free exercise of individual rights, so long as no encroach- 
ment is made upon the rights of others or of the community. 
We should no more build houses for the transaction of the 
business of a butcher or of a vegetable monger, than for the 
conducting of any other trade of life, Let there be free trade in 
all things; the authorities to stand off and see fair play, taking 
no part, except to adopt and enforce the observance of such rules 
and laws as may be necessary for the public welfare, in the 
prevention of abuses and frauds. These are the simple require- 
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ments of government, whether applied to public markets or to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Another objection to the system is its cost. The estimated 
present value of the sites and buildings now used for this purpose 
in New York, is, according to my valuation, one and a half 
million of dollars. This large sum is now really dead to the 
treasury, for all practical purposes. It produces nothing what- 
ever, Whilst the City bas a debt of over fourteen’ millions ol, 
dollars, on which it is paying an interest of five to seven per cent. 
it permits this large amount of property, not only to remain 
valueless, but to absorb a portion of the income from other 
sources. Instead of the markets producing anything to the 
treasury, they have been a constant cause of expense, besides 


depriving us of revenue, by being exempt from taxation. 


From a report made by the Comptroller, in May, 1854, it } 
appears that the total annual expense of the markets for the | 
preceding year had been $87.035 72, and the receipts $60.849 36, 
showing a loss of $27.186 36, to which add $23.833 64, as the 
estimated expense of the annual repairs, together with the then 
estimated taxes which the City would receive if the market 
grounds were owned and improved by individuals, makes a total 
deficiency of $50.020. It does not appear that the interest of the 
value of the land was cgnsidered in this account. A statement 
based upon the receipts and disbursements for the year 1855, 
and the present value of the laud, will present a different 
result, and much less favorable to the markets. My estimate of 
the value of the land in fee thus occupied, with such improvements 
as would be pui upon ground in such locations, will amount te 
two inillions of dollars, which is now of course keeping out of the 
treasury the sum that would be levied upon it. 


An account could with propriety be made up with the markets 
as follows : 
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Value of the land, $1,500,000, at 6 per cent,........-. $90,000 
Taxes on $2,000,000, exempt from taxation, estimated 
at $1 29; on $100... 0. see ee Phe eee AEO08 


Average annual expenditures, no allowance for the erec- 
tion of new buildings, or the salaries of police in 
DOUOMMRNCE suis eat eee t,he eS oe ete .. 80,000 


$194,000 


From which deduct, 
Actual gross receipts in 1856, the largest sum ever 


received, 2.5... 6% Riri ers 5 ree aheet ie. se $95,099 
Loss to the City, per annum,......-... 60. e eee $98,901 


It is unnecessary to comment upon the policy of pursuing a 
system so costly without advantages of any kind in return. These 
figures are withiu themselves forcible arguments when addressed 
to a people already heavily burdened with taxation, It will not 
be difficult to convince any friend of the present system, how- 
ever opposed to the sale of the market property, that it is impolitic 
to go on longer with such a loss to the treasury. 


Again, the system is objectionable as creating nuisances, by the 
introduction of offal, decayed vegetable substances in large 
quantities, decomposed animal matter, and the gathering together 
in the vicinity of ill-disposed, dissipated and vicious people. The 
public health, as well as morals, is thus injured. The 
greatest caution and vigilance in the cleaning and care of the 
markets cannot evtirely eradicate and remove these difficulties, 
which appear to be inherent in and part of the system. It is 
possible that under other ordinances and laws, by which those who 
had the control or immediate supervision were allowed more 
power, and were themselves held to a severer accountability, there 
might be a reform in some of these abuses ; but in my judgment 
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it would be impossible to do away with them entirely, under any . 
laws or authority, however stringent in requirements and execu; 
tion. Another serious objection is, its tendency to monopoly in | 
the necessaries of life. To the great mass of our people, whose — 
industry but yields a scanty pittance, this evil is paramount to all | 
others. By having one mart to which all must repair having 
articles of food to sell, and who in most cases are temporary 
sojourners, the class of forestallers have been brought into exist- 
ence, who by the necessities of the producer as well as the con- 
sumer, are enabled to reap a rich harvest. The farmer or gardener 
gathers his vegetables and meats—loads his wagon, and comes 
to the City for its disposition. The law will not allow him to 
stand any where in the street and sell it from his wagon. There 
is an ordinance forbidding it. He must go to one of the 
markets ; where even at peep of day he finds the favorably 
located places occupied, or the rough mandatory tones of the 
clerk announces to him he ‘ cannot have that place,” some other 
person has a pre-emption right to it ; it is engaged, or if not 
engaged, an exorbitant fee must be submitted to first. He 
has his wagons well loaded with meats, or “truck.” These 
are perishable, and lose value fast by delay. A purchaser — 
must be obtained. He must return home to prepare for the 
next day’s labor ; besides, the expensiveness of living in the — 
city prevents his continuance here. One of the class alluded | 
to, a hungry, sharp-visaged, keen-eyed forestaller intercepts 
him, takes advantage of his consternation, disappointment and 
chagrin, and for a trifle buys his load—which is held for an hour 
or two, and sold out from some choice stand, (which political 
influence or the payment of money has obtained,) in small quan- 
tities to the famishing million at a profit of one thousand per 
cent. This is no fancy picture. It has occurred daily at Wash- 
ington Market during the sammer months, for the last ten years, 
and is among the many disgraceful impositions with which our 
City abounds. Is it surprising that so many citizens doing busi- 
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ness in New York seek homes in contiguous towns, where they 
are not subjected to such burdens ? 


The positive location of markets is exceedingly inconveni- 
ent to a migratory population like ours. The object in lo- 
eating and building those houses was ostensibly to accommo- 
date the public, and to this end they were placed in the midst 
of resident population for convenient access. When ou two 
great markets, the Fulton and Washington, were originally built, 
they were surrounded by dwellings: not so now. ‘Their foun- 
ders cither supposed that this generation would provide for its 
own accommodation, by removing these markets to and where 
it removed, or that the City would continue in its then com- 
paratively limited condition. We must suppose the former, or 
that it was presumed we would do a still wiser thing viz. : 
to let the people take care of such matters for themselves ; 
or if we will persist in error, place these houses favorably. 
for the accommodation of the people who resort tothem. All 
the principal markets are located below the residences of the 
principal population ; indeed there is no public market, as such, 


above Tenth Street, where three-fourths of the population 


reside. 


For these reasons, £ recommend the abolition of the pres- 
ent system and the sale of the market property, and the adoption 
of the free trade principle ; permitting any individual to open a 
shop for the sale of meats and vegetables, the same as he is 
allowed to sell dry goods or boots and shoes. The class 
known as shop butchers first established themselves in this 
city twenty years ago, in defiance of law, at that time, and 
though the market butchers and hucksters—then as now, a 
powerful political .class—made every effort in and out of the 
Common Council to break them up, and to deprive the people 
of their advantages, public opinion was too strong in_ their 
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favor, and they have been maintained to the present day. 
The history of their struggles, against a class who deemed 
themselves privileged, sustained alone by the great American 
principle of the largest liberty for the masses, is entertaining, 
as illustrating the wholesome truth that, in this ‘country, 
public sentiment will settle down right, when left to its own 
candid judgment. There are now over five hundred shop 
butchers in this City, which in most cases are managed with 
great propriety, without being offensive in any respect, and 
exempt from each of the objections herein stated, as appli- 
cable to those under the control of the authorities. 


If, however, the continuance of public markets is persisted 


in, there should be what may be termed a Market Avenue, 
not less than two hundred feet wide, commencing at about 
Fourteenth Street and running parallel with the. Hudson and 
Fast Rivers towards the Harlem, with corresponding ones 


at convenient distances to be placed on the cross streets, at 


right angles with the avenues. In these avenues should be 


placed the markets, and the one running northward be ex- 
tended as the population extended on either side and demanded 
its accommodation. This location would be equally accessible 
to all. Contiguous should be a depot for country produce, 
where farmers and gardeners should be allowed to sell their 
products to purchasers, in any quantities, without hindrance. 
The advantages of this plan, as compared with the present, 
are too evident to need comment. The one and a half 
million of dollars, procured by the sale of the present market 
property, would more than pay the whole cost, provided one 
of the existing avenues was taken for that purpose, and a 
due economy used in the erection of suitable buildings. The 
corporation, would* lose’ nothing, and the people would be 
gainers in all respects. I am to be understood as meaning 
this suggestion to he adopted only in case the present system 
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of public markets is persisted in. My earnest desire is that 
there be no such houses furnished hy the corporation, but 
that the whole matter be left to private enterprise alone 
If, however, this Common Council are not prepared to abandon a 
System so erroneous, and with no merit but its antiquity, and it is 


‘deemed advisable to erect the buildings as proposed by me, an 


improvement in the present mode of managing the markets is 
indispensible. Even with the markets in their present locations, 
a change in the management is absolutely required. Instead of 
costing the City from twenty to one hundred thousand dollars 
a year, by correct and prudent management, and the adop- 
tion of an entire new mode of stall rents, a very large 
revenue could be derived. I am confident an individual would 
discover a plan by which he would receive considerable income 
from this source. The Comptroller, who never loses an opportu- 
nity——-when justified by law and equity—to bring ‘money into 
or keep money from going out of the treasury, made some 
excellent suggestions on this subject in his annual report of 
February, 1855, in which it is recommended, that the New 
Orleans plan be adopted, of leasing the market stalls at 
public auction. In that City, with a comparatively limited 
number of stalls, a revenue of two hundred thousand dollars 
per year is received from this source alone ; and it was estimated 
by a competent person, that if the same plan was applied 
to our City, of farming out the market privileges and _prop- 
erty to the highest bidder, an income of at least a million 
of dollars annually would be obtained. With this system applied 
to the great new market, as proposed by me, which could 
at-once be extended from Fourteenth Street to Forty Se- 
cond Street, a much larger sum would be received. I forbear 
to estimate what that sum would be, for fear of exciting 
the incredulity of a people so entirely unused to the recep- 
tion of revenue from any quarter but that of the Tax Re- 
ceiver. We present the lamentable spectacle of a City full 
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of elements from which public revenue could be procured, 
without availing ourselves of it, though laboring the while under 
the most oppressive burdens of public expenditure, produced by 
profligacy and wastes 


TAX COLLECTIONS. 

Tur present system of collecting Taxes requires important 
modification, both for the convenience of .the public and the 
secnrity of the Treasury. Under the law of July 20, 1858, 
the arrears due on Real Kstate are returned on the Ist June, 
to the. Clerk of Arrears, and after that date the responsi- 
bility of their collection rests upon that officer. Though the 
propriety of balancing the books of the Receiver on that date 
is obvious, it has been wholly disregarded, and the amount of 
arrears transferred is not cast up or computed. The amount 
paid into the Comptroller, and the amount due on the Re- 
ceiver’s books ought to agree, and a careful serutiny of the 
Taxes and Interest paid should be annually made on the Ist 
of June, and the balance charged to the Clerk of Arrears, 
Whilst the law requires this action on Real Estate, it does 
not on Personal Estate. These amounts remain in the hands 
of the Receiver, who, on the 15th January, of each year, 
transfers them to a Constable, selected by that officer, for 
collection. This Constable keeps an office, which he denomi- 
nates, “ Office of the Arrears of Taxes,” though such an office 
is unknown to the law. The fees charged on collecting these 
sims, previous to the law of 1853, must have annually amounted 
to $10,000. No regular rates appear to have been established 
for this charge, and from bills exhibited to me, it seems that 
five, ten, and twelve per cent., have been claimed by the 
Constable on the amonnt collected. It is unnecessary now to 
inquire whether the Constable selected by the Receiver actually 
enjoys and retains these emoluments of this most profitable 
sinecure, It is the system that is wrong, and to which I 
call your immediate attention as demanding reform, 
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All the arrears on Personal Tax, since 18438, are collected 
in that office, and it does not appear that sufficient scrutiny 
is employed in relation to the conduct of its affairs. If the 
practice complained of in relation to arrears of Real Estate, 
is objectionable, how much more is it in, relation to that on 
personal taxes. As it is now conducted, we have no check 
whatever: there is no settlement, and it is impossible to 
ascertain correctly whet amount has been. or has not been 
collected or accounted for. ; 


The important duty of collecting these arrearages, which 
already amount to many hundred thousand dollars, should be 
performed by the Receiver, and not transferred to another 
officer. I do not think that there is any necessity for a sepa- 
rate office. The whole business of collecting arrears on per- 
sonal estate should be conducted in the department under 
the supervision of the Receiver of Taxes, and a marshal to 
be selected by him and attached to his office. The excess 
of fees, after the payment of a reasonable salary, should be 
paid into the Treasury, and the existing clerical force of the 
Reeeiver’s office would be sufficient to keep the books required 
by the marshal. 


But whatever may be the best mode of performing this duty, 
there can be no doubt of the authority of the Receiver to 
collect every dollar. The laws of the State have provided the 
most ample remedies for the collection of taxes upon personal 
as well as real estate. The Receiver is clothed with sufti- 
ciens, powers, if he will exercise them. After the 15th day of 
January, in each year, he is authorized to issue his warrant 
to a Constable, who ean distrain upon and sell the goods 
and chattels of the delinquents, including those which may 
merely be found in his possession; and if no goods or chattels 
be found in his possession, the Receiver may apply, within 
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one year, to the Court of Common Pleas, or the Supreme 
Conrt, and enforce the payment. The Court may then impose 
a fine upon the delinquent, and punish him by imprisonment. 
Thus it will be seen the most ample power is given for the 
collection of every dollar of personal tax which has been cor- 
rectly imposed. ‘The laws treat an omission to pay it as a 
contempt—a contempt of the people, which it is in the broad- 
est and most comprehensive sense. It was with a knowledge 
of the stringency of the laws governing the subject, and a 
suspicion that they had not been enforced by the Receiver of 
Taxes, that I addressed to that officer, on the 15th Septem- 
ber, 1855, a letter of inquiry, as to the amount ef taxes on 
personal property remaining uneollected, from 1844 to 1854, 
inclusive, That officer made no reply to me whatever, (not- 
withstanding the provision of the Amended Charter, wh.ch gives 
the Mayor the power to call for information from any depart- 
ment of the City Government,) but sent a communication to 
the Board of Supervisors, to the effect that such a call had 
heen made upon him by the Mayor, which could not be 
complied with for want of clerical foree. The Supervisors not 
at all reluctant to increase the patrohage of that office, under 
its present head, granted the request with alacrity. The 
statement was finally sent to that Board on the 29th Octo- 
ber, 1855, and discloses the astounding fact that $605,238 84 
remain uncollected since 1843, without, in any instance, an 
application having been made to the Courts to enforee payment. 


I present a summary of this statement. 
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RECAPITULATION OF PERSONAL TAXES 


~ . f oad . 
For the Years 1844 to 1854, inclusive, remaining unpaid. « 


ti “Remitted and i. 


Year. Total Tax, s Taxed | Bal. unpaid. 
Recoiver Taxes, in Error. 
.788 80 
25 9 62 


3iy 08 15 
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3 46 
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| 2 "338 
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05 48 
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4 S79, 813 15 
un 466, 1439 88 : 
ly 892,811 40] 1 


© | $9,266,679 42 


8,405.085 22 | 255,555 36 


By this statement it will appear that one-fifteenth of the whole 
amount of personal tax has not been collected, although the 
power to do so is greater than for the enforcement of any 
other public duty known to our law. I regard this omission 
to enforce payment on the part of the Receiver as an inexeu- 
sable dereliction of duty. 
. 

The statute having restricted the time within which the 
Courts may be invoked to reach the delinquents, to the period 
of one year, it is now too late to endeavor to bring this large 
amount into the Treasury by the aid of the remedies which 
now remain, but application should be made to the Legisla- 
ture for permission to sell at public auction this large amount 
of indebtedness to the public, in the same manner as_ real 
‘estate is sold for unpaid taxes. By this means some portion 
of the amount may be realized, although every dollar of it 
could have been, if the ample remedies provided by law had. 
at the proper time, been put into requisition. 


In regard to the taxes of last year, now in the process 
f collection, the Receiver should be held to a rigid account- 


ability, and required to use all the means at once, which the 
law has given him: for the relief of the public Treasury. 


Another exceedingly important neglect of the Receiver, lias 
been in the apparent non-collection and the non-return to 
the Chamberlain of the amount of personal tax assessed 
upon Incorporated Companies. By law (Davies, page 863,) 
the Receiver of Taxes is required to demand the taxes, and 
upon nonpayment to make affidavit of the fact, to be certi- 
fied to the Chamberlain of the city. The Comptroller of the 
State is then authorized to credit the city with the amount 
thus unpaid, and to take proceedings through the Attorney 
General for its recovery. J am forced to the conclusion that 
this duty has been neglected by the Receiver, as large amounts 
appear by his report, before referred to, to be due from the 
corporations, and no mention is made as to any return having 
been made by the Chamberlain, as required by law. The 
city, therefore, loses the amount of taxes thus unpaid by 
omitting to claim credit from the State to that amount, in 
payment of the quota of the taxes payable by the city for 
the purpose of the government of the State. 


T cannot dismiss this vital question of the proper collection 
of taxes, without referring to the Act of 21ist July, 1853, 
by which all incorporated companies, not making five per cent. 
upon their capital, are exempted from the payment of taxes. 
A more unjust and oppressive law never passed any legisla- 
tive body. The Board of Supervisors of last year were obliged 
to remit a very large amount of taxable property, which 
claimed the exceptions of this statute. Individuals, are com- 
pelled to pay taxes on the amount or value of their property, 
without reference to the fact, whether their business has been 
profitable or not, and this discrimination, first. introduced by 
this statute, in favor of corporatious, is most unequal in’ its 
operation, and sustained by no precedent of legislation. 
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I am glad to perceive that the representative of the First 
District, in the Senate, has already given notice of an inten- 
tion to move its repeal. If there be any disposition mani- 
fested by the present Legislature to resist this proceeding, it 
is my earnest desire that you will make the proper represen- 
tation, so as to insure its action in favor of repeal. 


CROTON WATER. 

We are justly proud of our Croton water, and the mag- 
nificent conception and bold enterprise which has brought it 
into our city. As a beverage, it is almost free from excep- 
tion, aud as to supply and plan of introduction and dissemi- 
nation, it is for the present sufficient for our wants. We have 
now about thirty millions of gallons of water each day of 
twenty-four hours, brought over the High Bridge, which, at 
the rate of 650,000 inhabitants, would give a supply of forty- 
eight gallons for each person. ‘This estimate, however, will be 
materially diminished, when we deduct for the use of ships, 
factories, public houses, and business purposes generally, which 
probably consume and waste more water than one-half of the 
whole quantity. But allowing liberal use for all purposes, it 
is supposed that twenty gallons a day, per individual, is enough 


for actual use, which would make an aggregate quantity of 
only thirteen million gallons, leaving seventeen» millions unac- 
counted for, which of course is wasted. 'To this fact I desire 
to call special attention as a subject for thoughtful concern. 
It has caused much uneasiness not only with thg members 
of the present Board, but with their predecessors. Stringent 
ordinances have been adopted making it an offence, punishable 
with fine, which has been enforced with much energy by those 
whose duty it was to prosecute. 


The utmost capacity of the aqueduct, when in perfect order, 
is sixty million gallons, which, if no allowance for waste is 
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made, would furnish a supply for three million inhabitants ; 
but estimate the same per centage of waste that there is 
now, the quantity would be sufficient for only thirteen hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, about double our present population 


a number to which we are rapidly tending, and may 
reach in ten years. (If, therefore, no other and more ef- 
fectual mode be adopted for the prevention of waste, our 
present works, though so capacious and grand, will very 
soon be inadequate to the wants of the city. This will pre- 
sent the singular fact of works constructed comparatively but 
yesterday, at an immense cost, which have been the admira- 
tion of the whole American public, and the just pride of our 
citizens, and which it had been supposed were of sufficient 
‘apacity for ten times our present population, and ‘about all 
that New-York has done for the advantage of posterity, as 
having become already the object of fear and apprehension 
in approaching inadequacy even for the present generation. 
And when it is recollected in addition, that this alarming 
prospect arises not from the want of capacity of the work 
itself, but from the profligate conduct of the people, for 
whose benefit it exists, we should hang our heads in shame 
aud humiliation And yet it is so! This magnificent monu- 
ment of the forethought and enterprise, of the minds and 
energies of those who conceived and constructed it, is being 
used in the main to supply the city with waste water—as a 
thing to be neglected and despised. 


From this reasonable calculation you wil see that its pro- 
per care has become a matter of much moment. It has ceased 
to be a_ trifling question. The consequences have already 
assumed a threatening aspect. If the increase of waste keeps 
pace with the increase of population, as it most assuredly 
will, if no efficient method be adopted to prevent, we will 
find ourselves forced to consider the necessity of a speedy 
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enlargemeat of the powers of introduction by the construction 
of another aqueduct. Indeed this alternative is already pre- 
sented. We must materially decrease the waste, or prepare 
for another aqueduct, and yet greater capacity of reservoir. 
These fears are entertained by men of reflection cognizant of 
the subject, as well as by myself. That the waste of water 
can be diminished to a great extent, there is no doubt. 
Additional ordinances are required entirely within your power 
to enact, making the penalties exceedingly severe, and clothing 
the department with full police powers, to enforce and 
exact them. But as the most effectual preventive of waste, 
I recommend the adoption of meters, by which the quantity 
received by every householder can be ascertained, and for 
which he or the property should be made to pay. These 
meters should be placed in the cellar of each house by the 
department, at the cost of the owner or occupant thereof. 
The slight individual expense involved could not be felt, but 
even if so, will be trifling compared with the taxation for 
the continuation of a new aqueduct and reservoirs. 


That an enlargement of the capacity of the introduction. of 
the Croton water must at some future period be made is 
quite certain, under the best regulations as to the economical 
use of the water that can be devised; but yet the day will 
be so far distant, if my suggestion as to the use of meters he 
adopted that even the next generation need have no ap- 
prehension of taxation in consequence. in this connection 
it may be appropriately considered whether a sufficient sum 
cannot be saved from the earnings of the water rents in 
thus inereasing the income from that source, by which to 
do much towards paying for the new aqueduct and reservoirs 
whenever required. It is not an over-estimate to say, that 
under the best and most prudent management, an hundred 
million gallons per day will be required for the absolute wants 
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of New-York at no distant period. With our present ratio 
of increase of population, which, in my opinion, is far below 
what it will be soon, we shall have numbered the same popu- 
lation that old Rome had when she required nine large aque- 
ducts, with a capacity of 360 million gallons, to say nothing 
of numerous smaller aqueducts admitting nearly as much more. 
We will not now, however, determine the action necessary to 
provide for so large a population on this island. These can 
be as well, if not better accomplished when the city has 
reached its maximum of population, and when there has been 
more experience in the regulation and management of pub- 
lie affairs than now, with the present limited experience and 
generally bad system and administration of our municipal goy- 
ernment. 


There is however one very important consideration in connee- 
tion with the future, that we should not disregard, viz.: The 
securing of the sources from whence the Croton River derives its 
water, 


The head waters of this, to us, important stream, should be 
looked after in time. Iam informed that there are now being 
established factories, of various kinds, upon the rivulets and 
small lakes, which empty into the larger lakes and streams, which 
make the bulk of the water which forms the Croton River ; and 
that the business of some of these factories is likely to prove dele- 
terious to the purity and healthfulness of this water as a beverage’ 
If this be so, it is worthy of consideration, whether the whole 
stream to run over our aqueduct, and which supplies this City, > 
may not be more or less affected. If affected from these causes, 
in the least degree, the consequence upon the public health, may 
be very serious, 


I recommend, therefore, the appointment of a Commission of 
competent mento investigate and look into this whole subject, 
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with power to select such spots as in their judgment are desirable 
for the City to possess, to the end that so great an injury to our 
population may be prevented. 


The commission for taking the ground for the new reser- 
voir, appointed under the Act of June 30, 1853, have com- 
pleted their report, and the work will soon be commenced. 
As the report from the department, made to the Common Coun- 
cil, has stated all that is now required on this subject, and 
as I have no recommendation to make in connection there- 
with, I omit any further allusion to it at this time. 


PUBLIC EXPENSE OF PRIVATE LITIGATION. 

There is one source of public expenditure which, in my judg- 
ment, can and should be cut off. I allude to the expense of 
litigation. This should in no way be a tax upon the whole people. 
Litigious men should bear the burden caused by their evil inclina- 
tions; and if people seek redress for wrongs, real or imaginary, by 
resort to the courts, there is no reason why their grievances 
should be imparted to others in no way interested. 1 am aware 
that in a city, so commercial and trading, it is impossible to 
devise any plan to prevent differenees as to money and accounts; 
so long as our nature remains unchanged, so long will injustice 
exist in the world, and so long will it be necessary to enforce the 
individual rights of men. It is true many sound thinkers have 
reached the conviction that an abrogation of all laws for the 
collection of debts will facilitate fair dealing, and save largely 
to the honest part of the commnnity. There are many forcible 
arguments to sustain this position, and I am not prepared to 
deny its correctness, The subject, however, is not one to be 
discussed by me on this occasion, and I will not urge it upon 
your attention. It is the cost to the treasury of our civil 
courts —the public expense of litigation as conducted in this 
city, with the large addition it makes to taxation, that is more 
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directly under your charge, and to which I desire to call atten- 
tion, as requiring some action upon your part. ‘To ascertain the 
amount disbursed on this account I have had recourse to the 
sams actually paid over and above the receipts for the year 1855, 
according to the Comptroller's books, which will be increased 
hereafter by the late action of the Board of Supervisors, which 
has raised the salaries of the Judges of the Superior and Com- 
mon Pleas Courts, and Surrogate, to $5,000, being an ageregate 
addition of $10,500. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT 
of the Expenditures and Receipts on account of the Civil Courts. 
SUPREME COURT. 
YEAR, 1895. RECHIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
RECHIPIS, 
Fees paid to County Clerk, (sce statement 


as to County ©.) - of oa -S) aeedB aae 


PAYMENTS, 


Salaries—Hxtra pay to Judges, — - Kes 6,000 00 
Rw in oe es 3,000 90 

ud: Ten Officers, at $700, 4 Pe een 7,000 00 

a One, ai stg est 1,000 00 
Contingent Expenses, — - - : Pos Se 165 18 
Stationery, Ke., - - - - TESS 354 00 
Printing, . - - - - 5 Se ae 1,459 97 
Rent, (building owned by city,)  - - Beg 0,000 00 
Gas, Fuel. Cleaning, &c., (estimated)  - “  “ 1,500 00 
Total Expenditure, - - - - - $20,479 15 


Paid Sheriff for services, - - - - 5,067 62 
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SUPERIOR COURT. 
YEAR, L800. RECEIPTS. 


RECEIPTS. 


-T 
-i 


Fees paid in City Treasury, - $7,687 


4 
PAYMENTS. 


Sularies.-Six Judges, at $4,000 b 4 
a Clerk hire, — - : ‘ ‘ (el 

“ Kleven Officers, at $700, - “oe 
Printing, - - 2 : ¢ : Pier 
Contingent Expenses, 2 F 2 a 4 
Stationery, (estimated, ) zs e = “ou 
Rent, (building owned by the city, ) Cyan deers é 
“ec “6 


Gas, Fuel, Cleaning, &c., (estimated, ) 
Excess of Expenditure over Receipts, 34,073 93 


PAYMENTS, 


24,000 
7,18] 
7,700 
1,163 

116 
600 
9,000 
1,000 


$41,761 70 


COMMON. PLEAS. 


41 761 


year, 1855. RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
RECEIPTS. 
Fees paid in City Treasury, — - - $5,125 03 
PAYMENTS 
Salaries of three Judges, at $4,000, Stabe 812,000 00 
“f Clerks, - - - - Eph 11,720 66 
i cight Officers, - - Sageeaics 5,600 00 
a one ee - - - ee? 800 00 
Printing, - - - - - Binpit of 1,181, 25 
Stationery, - - : S ee 0,000 00 
Contingent Expenses, — - - - mith Legal 3,569 50 
Rent, (building owned by the city,)  - eee 0,000 00 
Gas, Fuel, Cleaning, &c., (estimated, ) — - e 1,500 00 
Excess of Expenditure over Reeeipts, 31,796 28 
$36,921 31 $36,921 St 
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MARINE COURT. 


YEAR, 1855. RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS, 
RECEIPTS. 
Fees paid in ‘Treasury, - - - $8,829 36 


PAYMENTS. 


Salaries of three Judges, at $3,000; — - Spas $9,000 00 

4 one Clerk, - - - et 2,000 00 

% seven Officers, at $700, — - Hon 4,900 00 
Printing, - - : - - ceteris 1,095 80 
Stationery, (estimated at)  - - - Seg fs 580° 00 
Contingent Expenses, — - - - ae his tt 6 00 
Rent, (building owned by the city,) - Rit 0,000 00 
Gras, Fuel, Cleaning, &e., (estimated at).- ‘ “ 750 00 
Excess of Expenditure over Receipts, 9,502 44 


$18,331 80 $18,331 80 


COUNTY CLERK’S OFFICE. 


1855, RECEIPYS, PAYMENTS. 
RECEIPTS, 
Fees paid in Treasury, - - - $14,390 80 
PAYMENTS, 
Salaries of County Clerk, - - ny eae $3,000 00 
“ Deputy, - eters cn ST 1,500 00 
& Clerks, - - - ape ect 13,366 67 
Stationery, Books, Printing, &., - soe 3,372 39 
Carpets, &c., - - - - Sie eras 353° 385 
Advertising of panel jurors,- — - = enna 57 50 
Rent, (building owned by the city,) oh RS 0,000 00 
Fuel, Cleaning, &c., (estimated,) - - fete 400 00 


Excess of Expenditure over Receipts, - 7,659 11 


$22,049 91 $29,049 91 


ei, 


00 o00'r1$ 


00 000°% 
00 000'2 
00 000% 
00 0°0% 
| 00 000% 


00 000% 
| 00 000% 
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RECAPITULATION 
of the Receipts and Expenditures of the Civil Courts for 
the year 1855, 


COURT. RECEIPTS. " PAYMENTS. 
Supreme,-<—--".- - feck walltjo $20,479°15 $20,479 15 
Superior, ----! = $7,687 TT 41,761 70 84,073 98 
Common Pleas, -— - 5,125 03 36,921 31 31,796 28 
Marine Court, - - - 8,829 36 18,331 80 9,502 44 
County Clerk’s Office, 14,390 £0 22,049 91 7,659 11 
District Courts -— - LO,901 46 34,162 40 23,260 94 
Paid Sheriff for services, 5,567 62 

Total, - - - $46,934 42 — $173706 27 $182,339 47 


Add increase of Salaries, commencing Jannary, 1856, 10,500 00 
Estimated value of the yearly rents, for the rooms in 
City Hall, now occupied by them, - - - - 25,000 00 


$167,839 47 


Here is an actual outlay, beyond receipts, of one hundred and 
thirty-two thousand, three hundred and thirty-nine dollars and 
forty-cents, to which add $10,500, increase of salaries voted by the 
supervisors commencing on the first of January, 1856, making a 
total of $167,839 47. It is fair to add an estimated rent for the 
rooms occupied, being the property of the City, but which if hired 
from individuals, could not be obtained any where in the vicinity 
for less than twenty-five thousand dollars per annum. Inasmuch 
as the City is forced to lease property to a very great extent, for 
the accommodation of several public offices, which it would not if 
the courts did not require these rooms, it cannot be considered 
unreasonable to include their value as rents in making up an esti- 
mate of what litigation costs us. In my judgment this expendi- 
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‘ture should be saved. The corporation should not bear this 
burden in addition to that it already bears. There can be no good 
reason why these expenses should not be borne by those who 
create the necessity for them. A plan could be very easily devised 
which would accomplish this without impeding justice in the least. 
Every case placed upon the calendar for trial, or brought in any 
manner before a court for adjudication, should be chargeable with 
u sum safficient to bear its proportion of these expenses.. A small 
tax upon each case, would in the whole of a year’s business 
reach a very large sum, and even if this tax was made suffi- 
ciently large to be onerous upon either. plaintiff or defendant, or 

_ both, and thus be a source of revenue, it would have a tendency 
to diminish the number of suits, a result which would in no way 
be considered detrimental to the public morals or to private inter- 
ests. The treasury at least would be benefitted, and to derive 
revenue from such a source would be so novel a procedure, that 
the hardships to individuals would be generally excused. It is not 
my purpose, nor have | the capacity, to indulge in any speculations 
in law reform. Jf in connection with law we can obtain financial 
reform for the public treasury, it will be about all the good to be 
expected from that question. It is however a problem not yet 
solved, whether cheapening law has resulted advantageously to 
suitors, It is quite certain that it has not had the tendency to 
deerease the ruling desire for resorting to the courts for a redress 
of grievances. The number of cases on the calendar of the three 
leading courts of this City, on the first of January last, were as 


follows : 


Supreme Court. 
Trial Calendar, Circuit Court. Issues of fact for court 
- 2050 


and jury, > . e F : 


Special Term Calendar. Without jury, - : - 280 
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Amount brought forward, - - - - - 2,330 
Superior Courr. 
Trial Calendar. Issues of fact for court and jury, - - Wil 
Issues of law, arguments, = - - - - - - 136 
Special Term Calendar. Without jury, - - - - 163 
Courr or Commoy Pumas. 

Trial Calendar, Issues of fact for court and jury, - 750 
Issues of law, arguments, . - > - - - 70 
Special Term Calendar. Without jury, - - - 60 

5270 


Here is a total of 5270 causes pending at the commencement of 
this year, some of whieh will take three or it may be six days to 
try ; and if disposed of with the least possible delay or obstruc- 
tion upon the part of the court, attorneys or clients, one half of 
them cannot be reached for many months, it may be years  Al- 
lowing one hundred cases to be disposed of each month, which is 
a liberal estimate, it will take over four years to clear off those 
now already there. How easily justice can be defeated when it is 
only necessary to pub in an “answer,” by which the plaintiff is 
forced at the foot of such a catalogue of litigants. The object of 
courts of law, originally, was to dispense justice between man 
and man, and protect the weak against the strong ; it was not 
intended they should ever become the instruments of oppression, 
as they do now by these unaccountable delays. Some change by 
which to remedy these grievous wrongs is demanded by universal 
public sentiment. The people will not submit to it much longer, 
whether the Judges do or not. 


I therefore advise that means be taken to influence the Legis- 
lature to pass a law by which the Corporation may levy a tax 
upon litigation in this City, and to collect from it at least enough 
to pay for the actual outlay caused by it. “It appears to me that 
a proposition so equitable can meet with no opposition in any 
quarter whatever. 
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CENTRAL PARK. 

In the communication of the 7th January, Doe. 1, I alluded to 
the apparent limited compreliension and illiberal views of those 
who had had the management of our public affairs, and added, that 
whilst the people progressed in all the essential elements of wealth 
and power, those who had charge of their public interests appeared 
to be on the retrograde movement. The introduction of the Croton 

“Water and the proposition of the Central Park, were referred to, 
as bout all that had been projected in keeping with an intelligent 
policy. At the time of writing that document, it was supposed 
that the opposition to the Central Park had entirely exhausted 
itself, and that its enemies, covert and open, had ceased to harbor 
an intention of further hostility,—the last attempt to destroy it, 
in the passage of a resolution by the Common Council, ostensibly 
for its curtailment, having failed to receive my approval, and 


hence became futile. 


I regret to be compelled to state that there is still an ap- 
parent desire to deprive us and posterity of this park. Without 
alinding to the natural opposition of such parties owning land 
within its boundaries, who suppose the Commissioners have not 
allowed them as large an award as their property is worth,—or to 
the dissatisfaction of a few, who suppose their assessments too 
high for benefit upon their lots outside of the Park, it has been 
alleged, that persons high in position, not comprehended within 
either of these classes, have been disposed to obstruct the measure. 
It is not my wish to attempt any criticism upon the official con- 
duet of public officers, whom it must be supposed are actuated 
solely by a desire for public good. it is, however, somewhat 
extraordinary that the confirmation of the fair and judicious 
report of the Commissioners for opening Central Park, has been 
so long delayed. ‘The delay in this matter, arising as it is alleged 
from an opposition to any park, operates with great severity upon 


individuals, whose property has been so long locked up and ren- 
5 
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dered unavailable, and also adverse to the true interests of the 
City, which now imperatively demands/-his improvement at the 


earliest possible day. 


The Report of the Commissioners was concluded early in De- 
cember last, and was immediately presented to the Supreme Court 
for confirmation, who set aside the 15th of that month as the day 
on which a motion to that effect would be heard. On that day it 
was postponed until the 22d, and on the 22d to the 24th, again 
to the 26th, and azain to the 28th, when the same difficulty inter- 
posed, and the year expired without action. The subject was 
then set-down for the 7th January, but on that day was further 
postponed until the 21st January, and again to the 28th January, 
and again to the 29th, when it was argued before the Hon, Judge 
Harris, who will give a decision in the matter. 


It cannot be supposed that the people of this City will submit 
to the loss of this Park, if such is the design, after the repeated 
successful efforts they have made in resisting its enemies. I can- 

not think that they will allow the present opportunity to escape, 
of securing a space (soon to be entirely surrounded with popula- 
tion) to be devoted to healthful recreation, pure air and rural 


beauty. 


It is quite certain that my official sanction can “never be 
obtained to postpone its completion, or diminish its size, much less 
repeal the law which proposes to give it to us. I had anticipated 
that in this communication it would be my pleasant daty to an- 
nounce, that the land had become the property of the corporation, 
and to make recommendations as to its improvement. ‘This unex- 
pected delay, referred to, compels me to postpone these sugges- 
tions. When the Supreme Court have confirmed the Report of 
the Commissioners, as we must anticipate it will, I shall present to 
you such suggestions, as to the future progress of the work, as in 
my judgment will be desirable. 
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NEW CITY HALL. 

It is now over two years since the building, called the New 
City Hall, fronting on Chambers street, in which were placed a 
large number of offices connected with the public departments 
and Courts, was destroyed by fire. Over one year ago I called 
the attention of the Common Council to the necessity of mak" 
ing some provision for the erection of other buildings in its 
place. The requirements of the public business render more room 
indispensable Citizens as well as officials feel this necessity, and 
frequently make it the subject of complaint. 


Several propositions have been made to either Board of the 
Common Council, for the erection of a new City Hall, and in the 
Board of Councilmen a plan was adopted last summer, which 
remains unacted upon in the Board of Aldermen. My own con- 
ceptions of a proper plan are undetermined, and I have none to 
recommend, except that none may be adopted whieh will not 
secure to us all we require, or that succeeding generations may 
require ina building of this class, as to capacity, proper archi- - 
teetural proportions, and in keeping with the progress and cha- 
racter of this emporium. In the consideration of this subject, 
and in the decision to be made as to size, internal regulation and 
arrangements, and external appearance, it will be essential to 
remember the purposes for which the Hall is intended, that its 
acoustic qualifications, security against fire, ventilation, and ease 
of access and egress, may be appropriately and well provided. 


To accomplish the planning and erection of a building so exten- 
sive, combining all the requisites, it has been suggested that the 
duty should he intrusted to a commission of competent men, whose 
experience, ability, and integrity, will offer us protection against 
fraud in the expenditure, as well as ignorance and error in the 
architecture and construction. I coneur in this opinion, aud 
recommend that the whole subject be so delegated. A Commis- 
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sion so constituted, partly of architects of high character and 
attainments in their profession, and the balance of citizens, of 
well known intelligence and integrity, would, in my judgment, be 
a suitable Board to whom might be referred the duty with safety. 


I therefore recommend that an ordinance be passed creating 
such a Commission, and giving it full power, that we may, as soon 
as practicable, be provided with the accommodations now abso- 
lutely indispensable for the conduct of public business, 


“BRICK CHURCH” PROPERTY. 

The interest which the Corporation possesses in this pro- 
perty should not remain longer wnascertained or unadjusted. 
Whatever that interest may be, there can be no doubt that, 
in consideration of the present value of land, it will amount 
to a large sum. This property is tlie block of ground bounded 
by Park Row, Beekman, Nassau, and Spruce streets, and is held 
by the Trustees of the Brick Presbyterian Church, under a grant 
or deed from the Corporation, dated February 25th, 1766. 
The conveyance appears to be qualified by certain conditions, 
which confine the use of the land to the purposes of a 
church and cemetery. The changes which have taken. place 
in this vicinity, and especially in the residences of the con- 
gregation belonging to the church, within twenty years, have 
rendered it almost useless for their purposes. The congrega- 
tion now worshiping there are desirous of building an edifice 
for religious service further up town, more conveniently loca- 
ted, but are restrained from selling this property in consequence 
of the restrictions in the title. They desire that an arrange- 
ment may be entered into between the Corporation and them- 
selves, by which they may be permitted to dispose of the 
land in question, and devote the proceeds to the objects con- 
templated by the grant. This subject was brought to the 
attention of the Common Council by a report from the Sink- 
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ing Fund Commissioners, made April 6, 1853, see vol. 50, p. 31, 
of the Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen. It recommends 
a settlement of the matter by a sale of the property in fee, 
and a distribution of the proceeds between the church and 
the Corporation, the former taking two-thirds and the latter 
one-third. It appears to me that this report should now be 
called up, and the question disposed of in some way. It is for 
the Common Council to determine the principles upon which 
it is willing an gdjustment shall be made. To allow the 
property to remain longer in its present condition will he dis- 
advantageous not only to the church but to the city. The 
fair and equitable interest of the Corporation, whatever it may 
be, should be ascertained, and the opportunity now offered 
in the desire of the chureh to sell the property, be 
accepted, and the amount realized. Another benefit arising 
from the sale, if the restrictions be withdrawn, will be the 
increase of taxable real estate. At present we derive but 
trifling income from it. The value of the fee, together with 
improvements such as will be necessarily erected in this loca- 
tion, will amount to at least six or seven hundred thousand 
dollars—no small addition to the basis upon which our taxes 


are levied. 


CONCLUSION. 

I have now presented the promised recommendations alluded to 
in my message, of the Tth ult., combining a series of important 
suggestions, comprehending subjects for legislation of much 
interest. In the present document, together with those sent to 
the Common Council of last year, are contained recommendations 
witch if adopted, will remedy most of the mistakes and omissions 
of the authorities who have preceded us. Indeed nearly every 
leading topic suitable to municipal legislation is to be found there- 
in. Inthe paper sent by me to the Common Council, September 
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3d, 1855, (Doc. 34, Board of AJdermen,) I recapitulated the pre- 
vious sabjects, which had been urged by me upon their attention, 


under the following heads :— 


The state of the Finances. 

The streets—the opening, grading, regulating. 
Taxable property—its increase. 

Abolition of fees—salaries instead. 

Interest to be charged upon the Public Deposits. 
Hstimates and Appropriations. , 
Suspended sales for Taxes and Assessments. 
Contracts—their frauduleut making. 

City Railroads and Omnibuses. 
Bmigrants——their proper protection. 

Police—its duties, discipline and efficiener. 
Spring Charter Elections. 

Central Park 
New public buildings 


its speedy completion. 
—Oity Hall. 


Public school expenses and system. . 


Revision of the ordinances. 

The Docks+—their more substantial constrnetion 
Non-payment of public creditors. 

Relief to Broadway, 

Cattle driving in the streets. 

Dirty streets—to exist no longer. 


‘ 


To which were added, in that document, information and reeom- 


mendations upon the following subjeets :— 


Cattle driving in the strects. 
New City Hall. 

Battery Enlargemeut. 
Removal of Offal. 

Street Cleaning. 

Public Markets. 
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Snreties for Contractors. 


And upon other occasions has been recommended to the Com- 
mon Council the following :—— , 


Safety of city railroad travel, with draft of an ordinance. 

Appropriation for ragged schools. 

Immediate extension of sewers in 22d and 23d streets to 
North River. 

More ample accommodation for fariners and gardeners to 
sell their produce. 

Kuactment of an ordinance prohibiting the storage and expo- 
sive of fire-works in large qnantities. 

The necessity of grooving the Russ pavement in Broadway. 

And the present communication, together with that sent 

in January 7th, Doc. 1, contains subjects of even yet greater mag- 


nitude, viz. : 


Commercial Restrictions to be Removed. 
Form of Government. Charter to be Amended. 
Statement of City Debt. 

Our Defences. 

Stone Docks and Piers. 

Introduction of Convicts and Paupers 
Public Health. 

Improvements of this Island. 

Police. 

Street Openings. 

Market System. 

Collection of Taxes. 

Croton Water: 

Public Expenses of Private Litigation. 
Central Park. 

New City Hall. 

Brick Church Property. 
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But I do not deem these measures, if adopted, even as a 
whole, though covering so wide a field, as entirely sufficient of 
themselves to give the people all that they require, without 
on material alterations to the city charter. 


The adoption of every suggestion made by me, either at the 
present or upon any anterior occasion, will fail to do this unless 
the reforms in the mode of government—in the organic law— 
urged in the message of the 7th January, are incorporated into 
the system. These modifications of the charter are indispensable 
to good government. We can have no good government without 
them. The various changes proposed in the internal and external 
affairs of this City, though essential to the well being and pros- 
perity of the people, are of secondary importance to the remedies 
indicated in the fundamental form of government itself. 


FERNANDO WOOD, Mayor. 
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